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h way Japan?” is one of the challenging questions 
the Learning for Life Course, “Christ for All Japan,” 
ill be studied by many adult groups this month. The 
of this study, as approved by the Curriculum Committee 
eneral Board of Education, is: “To help adults have a 
iderstanding of conditions in Japan since the close of 
ar Il; of the basic changes in social and political life 
» taken and are taking place there; of the conditions 
hristian church in Japan, together with ways in which 
s in America may cooperate with Japanese Christians 
g Japan and America Christian.” 


ine Johnson, who prepared the suggestions for the 
f the course (pages 14-23), is well qualified to write 
ions relating to the Japanese people, especially the 
Christians and their church and schools. From 1922 
Miss Johnson taught English in the Hiroshima Girls’ 
ince her return to America, she has served as associate 
of English, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 
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Our Farru 
In the Bible 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


F arn in the Bible is something more than 
knowledge of its contents and ideas about its in- 
terpretation. It is far more appreciation of the 
Bible as an all-important medium through which 
God has spoken and is still speaking. It is respect 
for and commitment to ideas and values expressed 
in the Bible; it is a venture in living based upon 
those ideas and values and inspired by their em- 
bodiment in Bible characters. 

Such faith in the Bible is indispensable to the 
Christian, for two main reasons. First, it contains 
the definitive expression of basic Christianity, just 
as the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights express the essence of 
Americanism. If either of these, Christianity or 
Americanism, is to deserve its title, it must be con- 
sistent with the standards which define it and 
which give it its distinctive character. 

The difference between the Christian and the 
member of a non-Christian communion does not lie 
in the fact that one has faith and the other does 
not have it. It lies rather in the ideas to which 
each directs his confidence. The Christian is dis- 
tinguished by his faith in the Christian Scriptures, 
and by his conviction that, through the Bible, God 
has disclosed his true nature and is still doing so 
in a direct personal manner. 

This bears directly upon the emphasis which is 
being placed upon certain fundamental items of 
belief during these months of Advance for Christ. 
Faith in any one of these may or may not be sig- 
nificant, depending upon the way in which each 








is defined. There is a Christian conception of God, 
prayer, love, immortality, the kingdom of God, 
even of Christ and the Holy Spirit, which, with 
respect to its fundamental ingredients, is one thing 
and not something else. It is the Bible which pro- 
vides the most important means of determining this. 

The confusion within the Church in regard to 
the meaning of Christianity, as well as the many 
perversions of it, cannot be traced alone to our 
ignorance of the Bible, but this is still one basic 
cause. Our ignorance of it is testimony to our lack 
of faith in it. If we yield ourselves to the full 
Christian view of Scripture, we will certainly make 
it one of our major purposes to become thoroughly 
familiar with its contents. 

Faith in the Bible on the part of the Christian 
is important, in the second place, because poten- 
tially it is an unparalleled means of inspiring re- 
ligious living, of yielding stimulus to loyalty as 
well as light to sensitive minds. Unlike the Consti- 
tution, it contains within itself detailed informa- 
tion, giving the historical and biographical back- 
ground out of which its ideas arose. It further 
embodies its message in living personalities, cover- 
ing the entire gamut of human aspirations and 
experiences as no other literature does. 

The Bible has proved its ability to arouse latent 
fires of religious vigor when the conditions of re- 
ceiving its inspiration have been met. Francis of 
Assisi in thirteenth-century Italy purifying the 
atmosphere of the life of the church, Martin Luther 
recapturing the religious experience of the first 








Christians and giving leadership to the Protest: 
Reformation, Wesley’s influence in eighteenth-c¢ 
tury England and America, the Hindu Gane 
bringing to pass some of the things which G 
desires for our generation, are all outstanding « 
amples of what serious, enlightened, and spiritua 
alert Bible study can accomplish. It gives pov 
as well as light, often both at the same time, a 
if it is religious revival that is our greatest n« 
today—-and who can deny it?—no instrument is 
potentially significant as this Book. 

Ideas about the Bible and faith in the Bible : 
not synonymous. Yet, if faith is to yield desira! 
results, it must be intelligent: the Bible must 
understood for what it is. Faith in the Bible m 
produce evil as well as good. It may result in t 
ideology of the Ku Klux Klan and similar p: 
versions of the mind of Christ, as well as se 
sacrificing humanitarianism. Unless faith is « 
lightened and discriminating, it may do more hai 
than good. 

Profound spiritual sensitivity, as with Luth 
and Wesley, is the fundamental prerequisite f 
using the Bible with discrimination, but knowled 
of the contributions of modern biblical scholarsh 
is important too. It supplements and corroborat 
religious insight. It gives a firm ground in reas: 
for distinguishing within the Bible between th 
which is directly relevant to Christian faith ai 
that which is not. When we have learned to vi: 
the Bible intelligently, we are better prepared 
appreciate it as a definitive standard. 

The scholars have given us a reasonable explan 
tion of some features of the Bible which ha 
proved perplexing and, at times, real obstacles 
faith. They have helped us to see what the Bib 
itself makes perfectly clear, that, granting divi 
guidance in the process, each Bible document w: 
written by a human being, or beings, with dire 
reference to the circumstances in which he live: 
and that its message was directed to the people 
his time. Paul’s Letter to Philemon is an excelle) 
example of this. What is true of that short no 
is also true of every portion of Scripture fro 
Genesis to Revelation. This is also the case eve 
of the process of collecting the writings into canor 
of Scripture: a specific need was being met. 

Since every biblical writer shared with all m« 
the limitations of humanhood, what he wrote i) 
evitably refiected his own opinions, prejudice 
experiences, along with the scientific views of h 
day, as well as often valid spiritual and ethic 
insights. This explains many of the sharp contras 
in point of view which we find within the Bib! 
even with reference to the most fundamental idea 
and also the fact that the general view of the Bib 
in regard to scientific conceptions is not that « 
the twentieth-century person. It explains the wic 
differences in style and literary quality. More d 
rectly relevant to our subject, it explains why tl 
Bible contains such an extensive variety of idea 
many of which are on a lower religious and ethic: 
plane than others. This is so because God apparent! 
saw fit to reveal himself only in proportion to tl 
capacity of the persons to receive the revelation. 

There has been great gain, however, in that w 
have been taught to view the unity of the Bib 





in terms of movement toward a goal, in progress 
from primitive levels of religious and moral ideas 
and experiences to their culmination in Jesus. In 
him everything spiritually and ethically promising 
for the future came to fulfillment. We need to dis- 
tinguish between the permanent values of the Bible 
and those elements which reflect pre-Christian or 
sub-Christian understandings. This applies to spe- 
cifically religious ideas and ethical standards, as 
well as to scientific views about the world of nature, 
and to habits of thinking in general. 

The permanent values, for purposes of defining 
Christianity and of inspiring spiritual living, re- 
side primarily in Jesus. He is the test of that which 
is Christian. Even here we must be discriminating. 
Since Jesus was genuinely human, he too thought 
inevitably in terms of ideas about the nature of 
the universe, the causes of disease, and similar 
matters, that were commonly accepted in the first 
century. Therefore, what has permanent value in 
his teaching does not lie in the area of scientific 
conceptions, but consists of his religious and ethical 
insights, embodied in a matchless life. This is his 
divinity, that is, his oneness with God in under- 
standing, purpose, and character. 

With this in mind, we are prepared to develop 
an effective faith in the Bible. In defining Chris- 
tian belief we shall take great care to interpret 
God, love, prayer, and other items of belief in a 
manner consistent with Jesus’ religious and moral 
genius. So long as we do this, it will not matter 
greatly how we may differ in the way in which we 
try to account for his nature, or in what scientific 
views we choose to accept. It is our faith that God 
has also revealed Himself in scientific discoveries 
and in historical events since Bible times. Aware- 
ness of this affects our ideas about the method of 
creation, the causes of disease, the manner of Jesus’ 
birth and resurrection, the nature of his second 
coming, miracles, and the like. Ideas in these areas 
are all of secondary importance, however, in our 
definition of Christianity, so long as we keep clear 
in our thinking that which is religiously significant. 

This bears upon the ethical guidance of the Bible, 
too. The Ten Commandments and every legal code 
in both Testaments are helpful only after we learn 
from Jesus, if not from him alone, that ethical 
living pleasing to God starts with an appreciation 
of his nature as Father and continues in a fellow- 
ship with him rooted in collaboration to the end 
of love of neighbor. The details of what that means 
are to be determined by prayer and thought in 
relation to the circumstances of our day. 

Above all, perhaps, intelligent faith in the Bible 
teaches us to be alert to God’s present revelation 
of himself in our minds and experiences, just as 
in the past he revealed himself to others. By 
serious study of the whole Bible, so that we become 
aware of the manifold ways in which God spoke 
to persons long ago, it will be impressed upon us 
that he is still trying to speak, not just through 
the Bible, but directly to us. 

This is what Bible study did for Luther, Wesley, 
and Gandhi—to take them as typical. It sensitized 
them to hear what it was that God was trying to 
add to that which he had previously said in the 





past to the past, to what he was, saying in the 
present to the conditions of the present. They re- 
produced within themselves the religious experi- 
ence of the great religious spirits of the Bible, and 
were thus enabled, like their ancient biblical fore- 
bears, to hear God’s immediate Word. 


When the Bible does this for us, 1t does not 
thereby lose in its portrayal of Jesus its definitive 
character for Christianity. It simply stimulates us, 
by means of a mind alert to God’s present impact, 
to work out the meaning of Christianity for our 
time. 


Books: 


A Guidebook to the Bible 


REVIEWED BY CHARLES M. LAYMON 


A GUIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE, by Alice Parme- 
lee; Harper and Brothers, 1948; 331 pp., $3.50. 


IT is a mistake to urge men to read the Bible 
and fail to place in their hands a guide that will 
make for understanding what they read. Yet this 
is what often we do. One does not need to be a 
critical scholar in order to read the Scriptures in- 
telligently, but one does need background informa- 
tion. Alice Parmelee in A Guidebook to the Bible 
provides such information and in a form that is 
thoroughly readable and interesting. 

As she herself puts it, “The present volume is 
an attempt to tell how the Bible was written so 
that the average reader may see it, not as a for- 
bidding and incomprehensible collection of sacred 
Scriptures, but as a living record of men’s lives 
and thoughts.” The goal which the author thus 
defines is accomplished in the present volume. 

Miss Parmelee has combined knowledge with his- 
torical imagination. She is a good storyteller, and 
many biblical situations behind the books become 
alive as she writes. Her interest is to lead the 
reader to read the Bible itself rather than to be 
satisfied by books about the Bible, including her 
own. 

The fact that the Bible was lived before it was 
written is amply evident in this volume. Its chap- 
ters have to do with people, events, and situations, 


rather than with documents alone. One has a sense 
of history on its moving course, and of God in 
history as well. The New Testament Church is 
seen as prior to the New Testament itself. Litera- 
ture becomes a reflector of life. 

From Genesis to Revelation, the background of 
the writings is reconstructed. Ten additional chap- 
ters complete the story by showing how the Bible 
was preserved, copied, transmitted, and translated 
down through the years and up to the present time. 
There are also maps, a selected bibliography, and 
an interesting index to Bible readings in this 
volume. Church school teachers will find it valuable 
as will young people’s groups. 

Miss Parmelee makes no claims to individual 
research, saying rather that she is attempting “to 
organize our present knowledge into a connected 
story and so make biblical scholarship available 
and interesting.” In order to simplify the situation, 
hypotheses are sometimes presented as _ proved 
facts. That there is a respectable contrary point of 
view is not always suggested. The general reader 
may easily be led, in these cases, to assume that 
what is still conjecture is really fact. Nevertheless, 
it is a worthy volume. 


[Dr. Laymon is dean of the college and professor 
of Literature and History of the Bible, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers.—Ed. | 


Jesus and the Disinherited 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED, by Howard 
Thurman; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949; 112 
pp., $1.25. 


Scheduled for the February issue of Adult Stu- 
dent and ADULT TEACHER is the course on “Chris- 
tian Minorities Building a Christian Community.” 
Among the books teachers may find helpful for this 
course is Jesus and the Disinherited, written by 
the copastor of the Church of the Fellowship of 
All Peoples, San Francisco. 

In this little volume, the author, an outstanding 
Negro leader, deals with the teachings of Jesus as 
they relate to problems of racial discrimination. 
The book is in no sense a profound analysis either 
of the ethics and teachings of Jesus or of the prob- 
lems of the disinherited. But it is a book that has 
some positive values and suggestions for groups 
of adults who are willing to face more frankly the 
facts of the inequalities and persecutions that are 


being inflicted every day upon our Negro citizens. 
Jesus and the Disinherited is a disturbing book; 
for it confronts Christians with issues over which 
our consciences are uneasy. 
—Woodrow Geier. 


7 2 y 


On Christian Doctrine 
THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, by 
Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 1948; 457 pp., 
$5.00. 


This is one of the large number of excellent books 
on Christian doctrine which are coming from the 
presses these days, and one which should find a 
place in the teacher’s study of Our Faith being 
launched in the first year of the Advance for Christ 
and His Church. The author is bishop of Stran- 
gis, Sweden, a distinguished theologian and leader 
in the ecumenical movement. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


Christ for All Japan 


By Katharine Johnson 


Associate Professor of English, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 


The pupils’ material for this study (Adult 
Student, pages 13-27) was prepared by Thoburn T. 
Brumbaugh, associate secretary of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of The Methodist Church, and 
former missionary to Japan. 


Jan. 1: PREWAR JAPAN 


I. Geographical setting 
A. Number and size of islands 
B. Population 
C. Influence of geography on people 


II. Historical backgrounds 
A. Migrations and early government 
B. The feudal age 
C. Isolation 


III]. Western influences and contacts 
A. Francis Xavier, the first missionary 
B. Perry’s expedition 
C. Protestant missions 
D. Foreign political relations 


PURPOSES: To become acquainted with the geo- 
graphic and historic factors which have most deeply 
influenced Japanese character; to point out how 
certain of these characteristics have developed into 
national traits and attitudes; to show the results 
of Japanese contact with Western civilization be- 
fore 1941. 


At the beginning of these lessons 
it is well to point out to the class the 
importance of this study. Japan is no 
longer our enemy. Whether we like it 
or not, she is our close neighbor and 
must be dealt with as such. Since the 
close of the war direct air routes 
have made it possible to reach Tokyo 
from anywhere in the United States in 
thirty hours or less. This air distance 
will grow shorter with the years, never 
longer. The teacher should point out 
these facts: that with humility of 
spirit it is necessary for us to assume 
part of the guilt for World War II; 
that because the military victory is 
ours a heavy responsibility rests 
upon us for the rebuilding of Japan; 
that upon each Christian individual 
rests a peculiar responsibility for ad- 
justments in attitude that will lead 
to the discarding of prejudice and to 
the laying aside of hatred in order 
that this study may be undertaken in 
sincerity and openness of mind. 

Begin the lesson with a study of the 
map of Japan. A good map showing 
the four main islands in their relation 
to the mainland of China and to Korea 
may be obtained from The Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. (price, 50 cents). In Which 
Way Japan? by Floyd Shacklock 
(MM, 1949, 60 cents), there is a 
map of Japan superimposed on the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. 


This gives an excellent idea of the 
size and latitude of Japan in terms 
that the class will understand. Point 
out the following geographical and 
climatic factors which have influenced 
Japanese character: 

1. The rugged coast line has given 


“Come Unto Me” (Century Photos, Inc.) 























protection from outside enemy invasion, producin 
strong sense of racial solidarity. Invasions h: 
been in the form of ideas rather than of armi 

2. Excellent small harbors have produced exp 
fishermen and good navigators. 

3. Wide variations in climate, due to cold wir 
from Siberia which sweep the northern coast | 
along the Japan Sea and the Black Current wh 
washes the coast along the Pacific to the east a 
south, result in the balance of population bei 
centered in large cities along the southern co: 
of the main island. 

4. Heavy annual rainfall produces luxuri: 
growth of food supply. It also helps create gr: 
natural beauty. 

5. The ruggedness of the numerous mount: 
ranges reduces the percentage of arable land, le: 
to concentration of population, and furnishes 
abundance of water power. 

6. Closeness to the continent has led to a cert: 
sense of leadership in commerce and aggressiven: 
in trade relations. 

7. The frequency of great national disasters si 
as typhoons, earthquakes, floods, and volcanic er 
tions has developed in the Japanese a spirit 
resiliency which brings quick recovery from « 
lamities. 

For a brief study of Japanese history see | 
outline in Shacklock’s Which Way Japan? M 
detailed material may be found in The History 
Japan, by Kenneth Scott Latourette (The Macn 
lan Company, 1947; $4.50). 

According to Japanese mythology, the two g« 
Izanami and Izanagi were responsible for the c 
ation of the thousands of islands that make up ¢ 
Empire of Japan and for the creation of the r: 
of gods that came to rule Japan. Greatest amo 
the gods was the Sun goddess, Amaterasu-O-r 
kami. Her great-grandson, Jimmu Tenno, accordi 
to legend, became the first emporer in 660 B.c. / 
tually Jimmu Tenno was the head of the Yam 
Clan which had developed from one of the ea 
migrations from the South Sea Islands. This tr 
eventually established itself and its government 
the central part of the main island near the city 
Kyoto. The claim of imperial descent from Jim: 
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Tenno in an unbroken line running through a period 
of more than 2600 years gave to the Japanese peo- 
ple a sense of solidarity not to be found among 
other peoples. 

By the beginning of the feudal age, which cor- 
responds roughly in time with the feudal age in 
Europe, the capital had been established at Kyoto, 
and the emperor had been relegated to a place of 
slight importance by the growth of powerful fam- 
ilies that gradually took over government of the 
country. The greatest of these was the Fujiwara 
family that furnished empresses to the royal family 
through a long period of years. As the feudal sys- 
tem developed through long years of civil war the 
power came to be centered in certain individuals 
rather than in families. These individuals became 
the military leaders of the country or the Shogun, 
as they were called. The Shogun was the generalis- 
simo to whom the daimyo or war lords pledged 
allegiance, forming a kind of military government 
called the Shogunate. 

The emperor became more and more secluded in 
Kyoto while the actual government was carried on 
through the Shogunate established first in Osaka, 
then in Kamakura, and finally in Yedo, the Tokyo 
of today. Certain outgrowths of this feudal period 
helped mold the Japanese mind. They were: 

1. A spirit of loyalty permeated the entire social 
fabric. Each feudal class was bound in loyalty to 
the class above it until the final loyalty was reached 
in the person of the emperor who stood at the apex 
of a social pyramid as compact in its structure as 
any of the stone pyramids of Egypt. 

2. This sense of solidarity was a contributing 
factor in the growth of the ultranationalism which 
led the Japanese into World War II. 

3. Military government as it developed under the 
Shogunate was the actual beginning of totalitar- 
ianism in Japan. 

The first contacts with the West came in 1542 
when two shipwrecked Spanish sailors were picked 
up off the coast of Japan. They were followed in 
1549 by Francis Xavier and his company. For a 
period of forty years Christianity flourished. The 
Shogun Nobunaga showed favor to the Christians, 
but his successor, Hideyoshi, began wholesale perse- 
cutions because some Spanish sailors told him that 
Spain sent out missionaries first and followed them 
with troops to take the land. By 1640 edicts against 
the practice of the Christian faith had been posted 
throughout Japan. Following close upon these 
edicts, the doors of the empire were closed to the 
outside world. Then followed three hundred years 
of isolation. 

When Commodore Perry sailed with his “black 
ships” into Yokohama harbor and succeeded in 
opening the doors of Japan in 1854 the period of 
isolation was ended, but it was more than twenty 
years before the edicts against the teaching of the 
Christian faith were finally removed. During these 
years Western influence flowed into Japan in a 
strong and steady stream. It should be pointed out, 
however, that as Western influence flowed in, Japa- 
nese influence was flowing out. We see this influence 
even now in the flower arrangements studied in our 
garden clubs, in certain innovations in architec- 
tural and fabric designs, and even in our contempo- 
rary art and poetry. 


Learning for Life Course 








The most important aspects of the period follow- 
ing the opening of Japan were: 

1. The end of the Shogunate and the restoration 
of the emperor to power. 

2. The beginning of a constitutional form of 
government, the establishment of a system of pub- 
lic education, and the creation of an army and a 
navy. 

3. The beginning of Protestant missions from 
1864 with the first work of The Methodist Church 
beginning in 1872 (a brief history of the work of 
The Methodist Church in Japan may be obtained 
in leaflet form from any of our literature head- 
quarters). 

4. The gradual development of Japan’s modern 
international relations with China, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. (See Adult Student.) 

5. The shortness of the period of westernization 
as compared with the centuries of slow growth of 
Japanese culture resulted in the forming of a thin 
veneer of Western ideas and modes of living over 
the old base of Oriental customs and thought. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. When and how were the foundations of a to- 
talitarian form of government laid in Japan? 

2. Were there any good points about Japanese 
feudalism worthy of preservation? Have any ele- 
ments of feudalism been preserved? 

3. Have the attitudes of the United States gov- 
ernment toward Japan been consistent since 1854? 
If not, wherein have we failed? 


Jan. 8: JAPAN’S RELIGIONS 


I. Shinto 
A. Origins and primitive character 
B. Chinese influences 
C. Development into national cult 
D. Contributions to Japanese thought 

II. Buddhism 
A. Entrance into Japan 
B. Modification through contact with Shinto 
C. Contributions to Japanese culture 

III. Since 1945 
A. Effects of 1940 Religions Bill 
B. Occupation directives in religious area 
C. Multiplication of religious sects 


PurRPOSES: To trace the historical development 
of Shinto and Buddhism in Japan; to show how 
each of these religions has influenced the character 
of the Japanese people and how the two have inter- 
acted upon each other; to bring about an under- 
standing of changes in religious faiths and atti- 
tudes resulting from World War II. 

Before going into the historical development of 
Shinto and Buddhism, interest might be created 
by pointing out some of the outward differences 
between them. The places of worship are distin- 
guished by name in the Japanese language. The 
Shinto place of worship is called Miya or shrine; 
the Buddhist is called tera or temple. You can al- 
ways tell a Shinto shrine from a Buddhist temple 
by the torii or gateway at the entrance to the shrine 
compound. Pictures of shrines and temples may be 
found in abundance. These will show not only the 
differences in entrances but of interiors as well. 





The differences between primitive Shinto and 
the Shinto which becomes a national cult should be 
emphasized. In its origin and early form, Shinto 
is no different from the animistic, pantheistic re- 
ligions of other primitive peoples. Primitive man 
has always worshiped the phenomena of nature that 
he could not understand such as the lightning and 
the thunder, the sun, the moon, high mountains, and 
swift flowing streams. These natural forces in 
primitive Shinto were endowed with spirits which 
the Japanese called kami, literally “that which is 
above.” In this early Shinto there was no ancestor 
worship or worship of the emperor as a god. These 
later manifestations of Shinto appear only after 
primitive Japanese culture has felt the impact of 
the more highly developed Chinese systems of 
thought and culture. (See Adult Student.) 

In spite of its borrowings from Confucianism 
and Taoism, Shinto did not develop any deep sys- 
tem of philosophy. It remained simple in ritual and 
theology. From the beginning it was concerned with 
fertility and production. Hence the festivals of the 
planting of the rice or of the harvest which are 
still celebrated are of Shinto origin. Numerous 
shrines may still be found all over Japan where 
childless women pray for fertility or where preg- 
nant women pray for protection in childbirth. Be- 
cause of this concern with fertility it came to 
govern the life processes of the people such as birth 
and marriage, prosperity or wealth, and material 
happiness. It is, therefore, a family religion, en- 
hancing the solidarity of the family group. This 
solidarity was further advanced by the introduction 
of ancestor worship and the idea of the emperor 
as the supreme representative of the divine ances- 
tress of the nation. The family as a unit of society 
transfers itself to the nation as a whole, with the 
emperor as the head of that great family group. 
Unswerving loyalty to the emperor and a unique 
national solidarity result. 

The contributions of Shinto to the Japanese way 
of life have been both good and bad. On the good 
side we would list the reverence and love of nature 
so prevalent among the Japanese. Also their rever- 
ence for old age is a contribution of ancestor wor- 
ship. These we would wish to preserve. The other 


Woman doctor in Tokyo examining a young patient. 
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Japanese kindergarten teacher and pupils. (Photo 
Henle from Monkmever.) 


contributions of Shinto such as emperor worsh 
and ultranationalism must be destroyed. 

When Buddhism entered Japan in the sixth cé 
tury A.D. it was already a well-organized, hig] 
intellectualized system of philosophy. It quic! 
gained great popularity. Where Shinto has de: 
with the family, Buddhism has been largely a 
ligion of individual salvation, so that while t 
family remains Shinto, individual members of 1 
family may be Buddhist with no conflict betwe 
the two. Often side by side in the same home vw 
be the Buddhist place of worship and the Shir 
god shelf. Family worship will consist of the ritu: 
istic clapping of the hands to the Shinto gods a 
the repeating of the Buddhist prayer, ““Nama Ami 
3utsu.” This mingling of Buddhism and Shin 
began soon after the introduction of Buddhism in 
Japan when, in an effort to make the foreign r 
ligion acceptable to devout followers of the nati 
Shinto, certain of the Shinto deities were tak 
into the Buddhism hierarchy. 

Since Buddhism deals with the means of ind 
vidual] salvation, it emphasizes negation of self a 
withdrawal from this life in order to obtain t} 
highest good in the life to come. Its philosophy 
negative and pessimistic. It has made fatalists « 
the Japanese who shrug their shoulders in the fa 
of difficult situations, saying “Shikata ga nai’’- 
it can’t be helped, why try to do anything abo 
it? On the positive side, Buddhism has been tl 
molding force in the old culture of the nation. Suc 
arts as ceramics and painting came to Japan throug 
the early Buddhist priests who came from Chin: 
Painting remained largely Buddhist in form an 
subject until the seventeenth century. Before th 





introduction of Buddhism there was no written 
language in Japan. The arts of flower arrangement 
and tea ceremony were first taught by Buddhist 
priests in Buddhist temples. The classical poetry 
and drama of the Japanese is largely Buddhist. 

Before introducing the subject of Shinto and 
Buddhism since 1945, the Religions Bill of 1940 
should be explained. By this bill three religions 
were officially recognized by the Japanese govern- 
ment, Shinto, Buddhism, and Christianity. In order 
to receive recognition, however, each of the threc 
was forced to meet certain requirements which led 
to the unification of many small sects. This was the 
beginning of the United Christian Church in Japan 
which consisted during the war of some 36 different 
Christian denominations and organizations. The 
same union came about in Shinto and Buddhism. 

In 1945, with the entrance of the Occupation 
Forces, this Religions Bill was scrapped by a direc- 
tive from G.H.I. Further directives followed which 
took away the claim of divinity for the emperor 
and which separated church and state. This took 
from Shinto its core idea. Nothing remains of 
State Shinto. Sectarian Shinto remains, but it is 
without means of support, since the state subsidy 
has been removed and many of its land ownings 
have been returned to the state. There is little left 
to attract and hold the loyalty of the people. In its 
extremity Shinto is emphasizing faith-healing sects 
and the worship of the gods of wealth and pros- 
perity. Many new sects of this kind are arising. 

Buddhism has not only suffered the reverses 
resulting from general loss of faith of the people 
due to recent events. SCAP (Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers) directives have made it 
necessary for vast Buddhist holdings of land, par- 
ticularly national forest preserves which were large 
sources of income, to be returned to the government. 
This leaves little income with which to repair the 
ravishes of war or even to keep up the ordinary 
run of repairs. Hence Buddhist property is rapidly 
deteriorating. The SCAP directive that removed 
the Religions Bill brought about a disintegration of 
the artificial unions between Buddhist sects, so that 
many new sects have been formed. 

While a United Christian Church remains in 
Japan, many of the 36 denominations which united 
under the Religions Bill have withdrawn from the 
union and even in Christianity many new sects have 
made their appearance. Over 800 new religious 
groups have been organized since 1945. It is indeed, 
as Adult Student points out, a time of great religious 
ferment and unrest. General MacArthur has said 
that the Occupation has two objectives—one, to 
build the framework of democracy, which is the 
task of the occupation forces; the other, to create 
the spirit of democracy which only the Christian 
Church can do. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can a Japanese be a good Shintoist and 
a good Buddhist at the same time? 

2. What elements in Shinto helped lead Japan 
to war? 

3. What factors have brought about the devital- 
ization of the old religions of Japan? 

4. Is the mushroom growth of new religious sects 
caused solely by postwar conditions in Japan? 
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Jan. 15: THE WAR AND ITS 
AFTERMATH 


I. Reasons for Japan’s program of expansion 
A. Economic 
B. Political 


IJ. Avenues to war 
A. The Versailles Treaty 
B. U. S. “Open-Door Policy” in China 
C. U. S. Exclusion Act of 1924 
D. Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1931 
III. Japanese attitudes of mind 
A. Fear of “White Supremacy” 
B. Suppression of “liberated’’ people 
C. Acceptance of defeat 
D. Surprise at nature of occupation 
E. Christian outlook for democracy 


PURPOSES: To explain Japan’s reasons for trying 
to establish a “‘co-prosperity sphere” in East Asia; 
to show that there were many roads leading to war 
before 1941; to create an understanding of certain 
attitudes of thought prevalent among the Japanese 
during the war and since 1945. 

This lesson is important because it deals largely 
with attitudes and thought patterns. It tries to ex- 
plain some of the questions we have asked ourselves 
as to why the Japanese went into China and tried 
to get control of all of Asia. It tries to show how 
they have been affected psychologically by defeat 
and occupation which have come to them for the 
first time in their long history. The teacher should 
keep the attention of the class focused on these 
thought patterns. It would be easy to relive the 
days of war and to think only in terms of armies 
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and navies, of B-29’s, and of atomic bombs. This is 
an effort almost five years after the end of World 
War II to get beneath the physical devastation of 
the war to some of the basic causes and results of 
that war. It is not that there is any intrinsic value 
in these causes and results. Their value lies rather 
in the fact that an understanding of the thought 
patterns which brought them into being may help 
in the reconstruction of the ties of fellowship 
between the Christians of Japan and America. 
The teacher might begin the lesson by pointing 
out on the map the geographical nearness of Japan 
to Korea and Manchuria. This proximity to the 
mainland of Asia early gave to Japan a sense of 
advantage and leadership in commerce and shipping. 
The rapid industrialization after the restoration 
in 1868 led her to search for raw materials and for 
markets for her manufactured goods which she 
produced in great abundance. (See Adult Student.) 
In addition to this need for materials and mar- 
kets, Japan needed food for her growing popula- 
tion. The amount of arable land within the four 
main islands of Japan is less than one fifth of the 
total area. Her economic power to purchase foods 
from outside sources depended on her ability to 
sell her manufactured goods to other nations. Fail- 
ing this, new land to till had to be acquired. 
Politically, the Japanese had long been taught 
to think of their empire as the “Lord of the Gods” 
and of their emperor as the “Son of Heaven, the 
supporter of the four corners of the earth.” The 
next step in this pattern of thought was a sense 
of national mission for the bringing of all mankind 
into the light of this illustrious Son of Heaven. 
With a real economic need before them, rationaliza- 
tion became easy. Advance into Manchuria and 
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China would be a mission for the liberation o 
peoples of East Asia. 

Members of the class could be put to wor 
the next topics indicated in the outline. | 
assignments several days before the class se: 
for reports three to five minutes in length on 
following topics. Use the questions listed afte 
topics to open class discussion. 

1. Inequalities in the Versailles Treaty. V 
were the provisions of the treaty that wo 
against Japan? 

For Discussion: Could this have been avoide 
was this treaty the best that could be worked 
at the time? 

2. The Japanese policy of “liberation” or 
New Order.” What did this policy involve? 

For Discussion: Were the Japanese sincer: 
this policy or was it a tool used by the mili 
to secure national solidarity of purpose and ac 
in the war? 

3. The United States’ “Open-Door Policy” 
China. What does this mean? How did it oper: 

For Discussion: Have we been more libera 
our policies toward China than in those tow 
Japan? Were the Japanese right in seeing 
policy as one more chance for Americans to m 
money in China? Where does this place us as fa 
war guilt is concerned? 

4. The Exclusion Act of 1924. What are 
exact provisions of this act? Why was it so ofl 
sive to the Japanese? 

For Discussion: Could this offense have b 
avoided? How? Do you see any difference betw 
our “Yellow Peril” scare and the Japanese bo 
of “White Supremacy”? (See Adult Student.) 

The reasons for the failure of Japan’s “1 
order” are clearly shown in Adult Student. ° 
teacher should summarize them: (1) Japan’s 
gressive imperialism was a century too late. 
The Japanese did not recognize the growing sp 
of national dignity among the peoples of A: 
(3) People already under Japan’s control 
not rally to her support. 
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Since the war many people have been asking, 
“How do the Japanese people feel about the United 
States that destroyed their cities with atom bombs 
and weeks of continuous bombing from B-29’s?” 
More often than otherwise the attitude has been one 
of repentance and desire for forgiveness for the 
sufferings inflicted on others. Could this be a 
sincere reaction? Expressions of this feeling of 
penitence come not only from Christians but from 
thinking non-Christians as well. Letters that come 
from Japanese to friends in the United States 
always express this sense of guilt and repentance. 
Examples of such letters might be found among 
members of the class. 

Perhaps this sense of necessity for repentance 
has helped create the spirit of quiet acceptance and 
cooperation which has been so apparent since the 
occupation. This attitude of cooperation with the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, or SCAP, 
was caused in part, also, by the orderly conduct of 
the occupying forces. Where the Japanese had ex- 
pected looting, murder, rape, they received only help 
in their distress, consideration for their aged, 
smiles and candy for their children. This unexpect- 
ed treatment from the victors brought forth cooper- 
ation on all sides, and as a result occupational re- 
construction has proceeded with a minimum of 
friction which has amazed the world. 

Excellent articles on the reforms that General 
MacArthur has been able to bring about since 1945 
may be found in magazine files of any local library. 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, Time, The Chris- 
tian Century, and many others have published the 
story of these SCAP directives. No doubt members 
of the class have read many of these articles. The 
teacher might suggest a few hours be spent in the 
local library. (See Readers’ Guide, 1945-49 for 
specific articles.) After discussing the material in 
Adult Student, the leader might call for comments 
from the class on articles that have been read about 
the rebuilding of Japan. 

At the close of the lesson the class should be led 
to see that all this building for democracy will not 
be fitly framed together without a spirit which can 
motivate individuals who must learn not only the 
meaning and the structure of democracy but also 
how to live it. This is what had led General Mac- 
Arthur to give every possible aid to returning 
missionaries. 


Jan. 22: TOWARD CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


I. Alternatives to democracy 


A. Materialism—freedom seen as license— 
growth of dangerous individualism 
B. Communism—special appeal to masses 
C. Militarism—return to military leadership 
II. The new freedoms—SCAP reforms 
A. Political 
B. Economic 
C. Educational 
D. Social 
E. Religious 
Need for Christian leadership 
A. Place of Christian schools 
B. Urgency 


ITI. 
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PuRPOSES: To bring about an understanding of 
the conflicts which confront Japan today because 
of the new freedoms accorded her through SCAP 
(Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers); to 
show that the foundations of these new freedoms 
must be made Christian before they become warped 
through dangerous alternative philosophies of liv- 
ing; to create a realization of the urgency for train- 
ing Christian leaders who are capable of building 
this Christian foundation for the new democracy. 

Not long ago there appeared in the New York 
Times a cartoon depicting postwar Japan facing 
widely divergent roads, the one marked with the 
crescent of the Soviet Union, the other with the 
letters U.S.A. Other diverging roads might have 
been added to the picture. Japan stands be- 
wildered today at the diversity of her choices. Some 
of her older, more experienced leaders are able to 
see the path that she should choose but the younger 
generations are lost in a maze of conflicting ideas 
and ideologies which offer themselves as cures for 
the ills which have grown out of long years of 
wasting war and an unprecedented national defeat. 
It is important that members of the class see these 
alternatives to democracy. 

Materialism has already been tried by the Jap- 
anese. Materialism grew up in the period following 
the Restoration of 1868 when the new freedoms of 
that day were interpreted in terms of a license 
which led to the growth of the dangerous individual- 
ism discussed in Adult Student. This materialism 
is to blame at least in part for the militarism which 
has led to what Kagawa calls the “rabble that is 
now Japan.” Because its evils have been demon- 
strated, Japan will be slow to follow this philosophy 
again. Could there be a danger, however, of the 
tendencies toward materialism present in our west- 
ern countries today permeating Japanese thought 
as we lead in the development of her new freedoms? 
Perhaps the class will want to discuss these points. 
Are we in the United States materialists today? 
Could we influence Japan in this direction? 

Another alternative is communism. Many of the 
youth of Japan see this philosophy as the only 
answer to empty stomachs and torn, hopeless hearts. 
Many members of the class will remember pictures 
and articles on the prisoners of war returned from 
Siberia to Japan in the spring and summer of 1949. 
Many of these men returned as ardent supporters 
of the Soviet system. Will this element within Japan 
be able to grow strong enough to bring about a 
communist revolution or will the forces that have 
always feared Russian aggression of arms and ideas 
be able to hold back the rising flood? Is our help 
needed at this point? Let the class discuss this. 

A third alternative is that Japan may take 
refuge in the old system of militarism that offers 
a path in which she is experienced. Ask the members 
of the class what they think of the possibilities of 
an underground military movement in Japan now. 
Could such a movement grow under the present 
system of occupation government? Point out that 
the majority of the Japanese are too war-weary 
to desire a return to militarism. The many declara- 
tions of desire for peace and world amity which 
come from all sides in Japan would seem to indicate 
that if the new democracy can be made to work 
there is little danger of a return to the militarism 





which has led to the present defeat. It would seem 
that of the three possible alternatives communism 
presents the greatest dangers. Both materialism 
and militarism have been tried and have been found 
wanting. Communism has not yet been tried. 

The new freedoms with which Japan has been 
presented through the reforms enacted by the oc- 
cupational governments should be received for the 
benefit of those not familiar with them. This might 
be done in open class discussion based on the ma- 
terials presented in Adult Student. If the teacher 
prefers, a brief summary of SCAP reforms might 
be presented either by the teacher or by several 
persons selected and given topics beforehand: 

1. Political reforms: renunciation of divinity of 
the emperor; a new constitution that contains such 
democratic reforms as universal suffrage; equal 
rights for women (voting, divorce, property rights, 
etc.) ; decentralization of prefectural government— 
all prefectural governors are now elected rather than 
appointed from the central government in Tokyo; 
office of premier elective rather than appointive; the 
outlawing of wars; freedom of the press, of speech, 
and of assembly. 

2. Economic reforms: dissolving of the Zaibatsu 
or monopoly-holding families of Japan; stabilization 
of currency to avoid such inflation as is present in 
China; agrarian reforms that limit absentee land 
ownership and give the tenant farmer the right to 
own the land he tills; labor reforms that extend the 
rights of labor unions. (In 1936 membership in 
labor unions reached a peak of 420,000; in 1946 it 
was 3,000,000 and in 1949 near 8,000,000. ) 

3. Educational reforms: the introduction of the 
6-3-3-4 plan for schools with education compulsory 
through the ninth grade; complete revision and re- 
printing of textbooks; emphasis in all schools on 
democratic procedures and processes; emphasis on 
the training of the individuals rather than of the 
mass; coeducation through entire school system. 
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4. Social reforms: enacting of laws that b 
down the old family system so that legally th 
sponsibility for the entire family no longer : 
on the eldest son; so that old marriage customs 
their force and parental authority is weak: 
This new social set-up results in bewildermen 
the part of both parents and children. An 
precedented increase in juvenile delinquenc 
apparent. Revoking of the Religions Bill of 
has brought about secession from the larger gr« 
5. Religious reforms: Shinto, by SCAP dire 
and the renunciation of divinity by the emp: 
becomes only a sectarian religion without any 
nection with the state. This means the loss of 
ernment subsidies and support of all kinds. 
may well prove a fatal blow to Shinto. Shint 
have organized a Shinto Association to back 
sectarian shrines, and much emphasis is b 
placed on democratic training for the priest! 
but, with the core removed, survival is diffi 
Buddhism is suffering from fear of competi 
with Christianity. This results in the use of n 
of the methods of the Christian Church, sucl 
sermons in addition to regular ritual, hymn s 
ing, and youth organizing. Buddhism is also sut 
ing from depletion of resources due to losse 
the war and losses of income due to the new 
laws of SCAP and directives against the uss 
funds formerly available for support of proj« 
Is there any wonder that the Japanese are 
wildered in the face of all the new things \ 
which they are confronted? How can they le 
to adjust themselves to these new freedoms? 
The greatest need, of course, is for trai 
leaders—General MacArthur has said that Ja 
must move strongly toward Christianity and Ch 
tian leadership in order to achieve democracy. 1 
is one of the factors underlying the plan for 
establishment of a Christian University in Jay 
In 1947 the Federal Council of Churches of Ch 
in America and the Foreign Missions Confere 
of North America adopted resolutions which ca 


A Japanese woodcutter pressing a fine sheet of po 
on a wood block for a colored print. (Photo by He 
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for the establishment of a university of high stand- 
ards. The resolutions called for those departments 
needed to train men and women for Christian 
leadership along cultural and vocational lines. A 
committee was created called the Committee for a 
Christian University in Japan. This committee has 


been reorganized into The Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, with headquarters 
at 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. In 
Japan there is an active Committee on Cooperation 
made up of church and educational leaders. The 
Foundation belongs to the American Council on 
Education. Twelve church organizations have rep- 
resentatives on the board of directors. More than 
$1,100,000 have already been pledged in the United 
States and Canada toward the university. In Japan 
some $400,000 had been raised up to June, 1949. 
Impress upon the class the necessity for keeping up 
with plans for the university as they move forward. 
Get the class on the Foundation’s mailing list. 
Close the session with an emphasis on need 
for immediate action. (See Adult Student.) This 
urgency appears in everything that is said and 
written today by Japanese or American leaders. 
What can your group do to strengthen the Christian 
foundations of democracy in Japan now? 


Jan. 29: CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY 
IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


I. Return after the storm 

A. Reception 
B. Fellowship and cooperation 
C. Fields white for harvest 

II. Effect of the storm 
A. Physical losses to Christian Church 
B. Decrease in membership 
C. Abiding unity 

III. Cooperation with the United Church 
A. Return of missionaries 
B. Rehabilitation of physical plants 
C. Needs 

IV. Cooperation for a Christian world 
A. World-wide Christian fellowship 
B. Unity for peace 
C. “Into all the world” 


PURPOSES: To show the unprecedented opportu- 
nity for Christian advance in Japan today; to pre- 
sent the needs of the Christian movement in order 
to inspire individual and corporate action toward 
some definite goal of aid to the Japanese Christians; 
to create a sense of spiritual unity in advance to- 
ward one world in Christ. 

We need to remind ourselves of the continuing 
bond of fellowship between the Christians of Japan 
and the Christians of America that remained un- 
broken through four years of war. The strength of 
this bond was first evidenced upon the arrival of 
the deputation of four sent out to Japan in Sep- 
tember, 1945. (See Adult Student.) The story has 
been told by James T. Baker in Return to Japan 
(out of print). Nowhere has the story been 
better told than in letters which came _ back 
from members of the deputation while they were 
in Japan. Bishop Baker described the first Sunday 
spent in Tokyo. Each of the four was asked to 
preach in a Tokyo church at the morning service. 
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The afternoon before there had been conferences 
with Japanese Christian leaders in which an amaz- 
ing sense of Christian fellowship had been displayed. 
The churches in which these four men preached on 
that Sunday morning had been bombed. Members 
of the congregations were as tense and devastated 
as the buildings in which they had come to worship. 
Each of the four preached that day from Galatians 
3:28, “For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” At the 
close of the services the vanquished and the victors 
knelt together in the Communion service. 

That sense of Christian brotherhood was evident 
in every letter that missionaries received in that 
first year following the close of the war. In none 
of the many letters that came as soon as the mails 
were opened was there ever any word of recrimina- 
tion or of hatred. In all, there was a note of deep 
humiliation, a sense of unbroken fellowship in 
Christ, and a sincere desire for immediate coopera- 
tion in spreading the Christian message. 

To young men and women in Japan today the 
need for a new light by which to live is imperative. 
During the war, and for the years of their schooling 
before the war, always there was the ultranationalist 
ideal of the glory of the state and the divinity of 
the emperor upon which they could pin their faith. 
In addition to Buddhism these Shinto ideals offered 
a philosophy that led them on into intellectual 
theorizing and esoteric attitudes of mind that kept 
them busy seeking if not satisfied. The war brought 
an end to the Shinto fervor of burning patriotism. 
It brought Buddhist negation and mysticism into 
disrepute because they offered nothing toward the 
solving of the problems growing out of war devasta- 
tion, death, and suffering. This loss of a faith to 
cling to brought about the new interest in the Bible 
and Christianity. (See Adult Student.) 

A missionary tells of a young Buddhist priest who 
called at her door one day with a copy of Mark’s 
Gospel in his hand. He asked for guidance in the 
reading of the book. After this first visit he was 
invited to a Bible class. After a few weeks he intro- 
duced himself one day to the members of the class 
as a “Christian Buddhist.” Another young Buddhist 
priest gave up his ancestral temple and its congrega- 
tion to become a Christian. He was invited by his 
congregation to stay in the village that he might 
teach them Christianity. 

The Japanese people have been emancipated from 
the bondage of traditional codes and beliefs. An 
opportunity has been given many to think for them- 
selves for the first time. They are “feverishly seek- 
ing a new philosophy of life and some organizing 
principle for their budding democracy.” Japanese 
Christians interpret this as a God-given opportunity 
to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. But Japanese 
Christians number only one among 270 persons. 
They cry for help from us. 

For the remainder of the period, discuss the 
following questions. The teacher may wish to guide 
the discussion along the lines indicated below, or 
assignments on these points may be made to several 
of the members of the class beforehand. 

Question: What could our class do to show the 
Christians of Japan that we believe in a Christian 
fellowship that shares? Perhaps the best way to 
answer this question is to look at the areas in which 
the United Church has asked our aid. 


1. Physical rehabilitation——Churches and par- 
sonages, social welfare plants and schools must be 
rebuilt and equipped. The impaired health of Chris- 
tian workers must be built up and their need of food, 
clothing, and shelter must be met. 

2. Spiritual and moral reconstruction.—Those 
who remained in the church through and following 
the war need spiritual refreshment. The large num- 
ber that left the church must be reclaimed. Chris- 
tian ideals must be infused into daily living. 

3. Cooperation with the United Church in its 
Advance program.—Literature for all kinds of 
religious enterprises such as church schools, daily 
vacation Bible schools, women’s and youth groups 
is desperately needed. Even such simple things as 
paper, ink, and cardboard are lacking. Visual-aid 
materials are in great demand. Christian social 
welfare programs need guidance and financial aid. 
Above everything else, Christian leadership is 
needed. More missionaries are being asked for and 
are needed for many different types of work. Could 
your church support a missionary? Educate one? 
Build a church in Japan? Give scholarships to 
worthy boys or girls? Find out from your pastor 
or from the Board of Missions what avenues of aid 
are open and then act toward a definite end. Get 
your group engaged in a project. 

4. Cooperation with the Japanese in their desire 
for and movements toward world peace.—(See 
World Outlook, August, 1949.) How can we help? 
An excellent suggestion comes from Mrs. Grace 
Wilson, one of our new missionaries in Hiroshima: 

“The economic problem inevitably forges to the 
front when living conditions are so hard. Working 
among people whose city has been atom bombed, 
one’s thoughts always turn to problems of interna- 
tional relations. When we bombed Hiroshima I 
think Russia laughed with joy. We did just the 
right thing to help Communism win the economic 
battle. If we allow ourselves to get into another 
war, Communism will win, even if we should gain 
the military victory. Communism will win through 
empty stomachs, shivering bodies, hopeless hearts. 
America must be more clever, more subtle, more 
intelligent, more generous, more righteous, more 
God-fearing than to be drawn into another war. 
From here, America appears so trigger-happy. How 
I wish I might take each one of you on a fifteen- 
minute tour to show you why there must be no 
more Hiroshimas. Fifteen thousand million dollars 
are going this year for more and worse Hiroshimas. 
Protest. Demand that our military leaders, our 
senators and representatives, our businessmen, our 
diplomats, our ministers, our teachers, newspaper 
reporters, radio commentators, farmers, laborers, 
housewives, students, children catch a new vision 
of a better way of getting along in this world.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Do you think it possible that the Church in 
the United States might learn something of Prot- 
estant unity through the Church in Japan? 

2. Can the peace movements in Japan have any 
influence on world peace? 

3. How long will the opportunity for the Chris- 
tianization of Japan last? Can the attitude of the 
Church in the United States have any effect on the 
growth or decline of this opportunity? How? 
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International Lesson Series 


Jan. 1: WHY DO WE HAVE THE ¢ 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 16:13-17; AcTs 1; I PETE! 
2:9-10. 


For the first six months of this new year we ar‘ 
going to be studying about our Christian fellow 
ship through the Church. We shall be dealing largely 
with practical problems of our own relations to th« 
Church, but we shall be looking for guidance or 
what Christians were doing in the Church when it 
first began. Most of this guidance will be taker 
from the Book of Acts. 

The Book of Acts is unique. It is more nearly 
what we think of as a book of history than any 
other book in the Bible. Its author may have been 
Luke, the “beloved physician,” who accompanied 
Paul on some of his travels (Colossians 4:14). 
Hereafter we shall refer to him as Luke. Although 
Luke wrote long before the days of footnotes, 
bibliographies, quotation marks, and copyrights, he 
attempted to sift out of the various oral and written 





RISTIAN CHURCH? 


material about Jesus and the early Church the 
things that he believed were the most accurate 
representation of what happened. “Inasmuch as 
many have undertaken to compile a narrative of 
the things which have been accomplished among us, 
just as they were delivered to us by those who 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word, it seemed good to me also, having 
followed all things closely for some time past, to 
write an orderly account for you, most excellent 
Theophilus, that you may know the truth concern- 
ing the things of which you have been informed” 
(Luke 1:1-4). 

Most scholars seem to agree that Theophilus was 
an individual, not just any lover of God—the name 
means that. Some of them think he may have been 
a new convert whom Luke was teaching about the 
things of the Church. Others think he may have 
been a Roman to whom Luke was explaining that 
Christianity was not subversive or unpatriotic. 

Luke was a literary master. The style of his two 
books is superior to the other books of the New 
Testament. Luke probably was well acquainted with 
Greek. He was apparently a Gentile, yet he must 
have been interested in the Jewish religion: for he 





is constantly referring to Jewish customs and 
traditions, fulfilment of prophecy, and the like. 

The first unit of lessons we are studying is “The 
Christian Church a Fellowship.” We can better 
understand our own fellowship in the Christian 
Church if we know something about what happened 
to start it in the first place. Our lesson today must 
go back to the early movement for its explanation. 

In the Book of Acts, after an introductory salu- 
tation to Theophilus, Luke takes up the little band 
of waiting followers and traces as best he can their 
activities that resulted in the Christian movement. 
Notice the reference to baptism here. Apparently 
it became an important rite very early. 

The Resurrection experiences had convinced the 
disciples that Jesus was indeed the Jewish Messiah. 
Apparently they were still expecting that he would 
come with power to make Israel politically in- 
dependent. They asked, “When will it come?” Luke, 
writing some sixty-odd years later, when most 
Christians had given up the idea of an early return 
of Jesus with political power for the Jews, could 
see their mistake. By this time it was clear that 
witnessing was the important thing. How the fol- 
lowers witnessed “in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the earth” was the 
story Luke was telling in the Book of Acts. He 
showed how the Gospel began in Jerusalem and 
gradually spread out until it reached Rome. While 
he may not have regarded Rome as “the end of the 
earth,” at least the influence of Rome certainly 
reached to the end of the then-known earth. 

Luke’s interest in showing the Judaistic begin- 
nings of Christianity is clear in the incident in Acts 
1 that follows the Ascension. There is an insistence 
that there must be exactly twelve disciples, reflect- 
ing the influence of the twelve tribes of Israel. The 
act of choosing Matthias is shown to have scriptural 
basis from the Psalms. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Department, 
General Board of Education 


Before we can prepare an effective teaching plan, 
it is necessary to have a clear purpose in mind. Why 
should adults study the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles? To what extent can you expect persons 
in your class to be interested in this study? How 
much can you assume that they know about this 
study? In the light of your answers to these ques- 
tions, formulate a statement of purpose. It will be 
helpful to make this statement in general terms for 
the entire study and for this particular lesson. 

Such a statement might run like this: It is our 
purpose in studying this series of lessons together 
to come to appreciate the fact that our church fellow- 
ship today grows out of the experience persons had 
with Jesus during his ministry, and the experience 
persons have had with the power of the risen Christ 
through the years. This appreciation should deepen 
our loyalty to our own church fellowship. 

The purpose of today’s lesson might be: To help 
each person see that the Church today had its begin- 
ning in the experiences of Jesus’ followers, follow- 
ing his Resurrection. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The Church today 
A. As an institution 
B. As a force in the world 
C. As it affects our lives 


II. How the Church began 
A. A review of the biblical record 
B. The relation of the early Church to the 
life and ministry of Jesus 
C. The character of the early Church fellow- 
ship 
III. The early Church compared to the Church 
today 
A. Likenesses 
B. Differences 
C. What this comparison means to us 


After you have thought through your purposes, 
have read the Scripture references and the lesson 
helps, it will make your lesson preparation more 
meaningful if you think through the suggested out- 
line or your own outline in relation to your own 
group. These questions may be helpful: How many 
persons in my group are members of the Church 
today? How active are they? How often have they 
studied this particular lesson in church school? 
Is it so familiar that they have come to think in 
set patterns? Or is it completely outside their 
interest and knowledge? In relation to your purpose 
what growth needs to take place in Mrs. Doe and 
Mr. Doe? What new ideas need to be suggested? 
What new attitudes need to be developed ? 

By this time you will be ready to decide how to 
begin your session. Perhaps Cox’s suggestion in 
Adult Student, to begin with a discussion of what 
comes to mind when we hear the word “church,” 
may commend itself. If you do begin with this dis- 
cussion, many suggestions will be made by the 
group, such as, an institution, many denomina- 
tions, an organization, a fellowship. This discussion 
should be pursued until you are satisfied that the 
“Church today” is clearly understood. Certain ques- 
tions may be raised that cannot be fully answered 
at this time, such as: How effective is the influence 
of the Church today? Is the Church too divided to 
be effective? Is there a significant move toward 
church union? 

When this discussion has brought out a satis- 
factory understanding of the Church today and 
raised questions that need answering, then the 
transition can easily be made to a consideration of 
the early Church by asking some such questions as: 
How did the Church start? As an organization? 
What was the relation of this early fellowship to 
the life and ministry of Jesus? Where can we find 
the answer to these questions? 

To conclude the study, help the group compare 
what they discover about the early Church to 
what they have said about the Church today. 
Is there a difference between the quality of the 
fellowship? Could Christians today follow literally 
the example of the early Christians? How would 
you apply the spirit of the early Church to your 
experience in the Church today? This study should 
have made clear the roots of our present-day fel- 
lowship in the early beginning of the Church and 
in the life, teaching and Resurrection of Jesus. 
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Jan. 8: POWER FOR THE CHRIST!AN’S TASK 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 2:1-40. 


The book we are studying was not named by 
author; the name, The Acts of the Apostles, v 
added some time later. That name is not particula 
appropriate; one half of the book is about Paul, « 
third of it about Peter, and one sixth about t 
other apostles. Someone has said that it shor 
have been named the Holy Spirit Book, because 
is really a book about the work of the Holy Spi: 

Luke had a keen sense of the dramatic. Parti: 
larly when he was writing about events where 
was not an eyewitness, he presents his story wi 
dramatic detail. The story of Pentecost is one 
these stories. Luke was not there. However, he h 
met persons who were there and in whose me! 
ories the coming of the Holy Spirit stood o 
vividly. The story thrilled Luke. 

Pentecost is the day on which the Jews celebra 
the giving of the Law to Moses. It is one of tl 
most enjoyable of the holy days of the Jews. ° 
the little band of apostles praying in the upp 
room, it might well have been a day that would |! 
filled with expectancy. Luke, influenced by Paul 
teaching about the relation of the Spirit to tl 
law, could not fail to see the dramatic appropriat 
ness that the new gift of the Holy Spirit shou 
be given to the followers of The Way on the ve1 
day of the anniversary of the giving of the lav 
the law which now was fulfilled and supplemente« 
by the Spirit. 

The thing that happened there in that upp: 
room was the thing that gave the Christian Chur« 
its power and impetus. Various interpretatior 
have been put upon the description given by Luk: 
One thing is certain: however you may interpr: 
the tongues of fire and the speaking in oth« 
tongues, the important thing to Luke was the fa 
that they were “all filled with the Holy Spirit. 
Luke speaks of the tongues only twice outside thi 
chapter, but he mentions the Holy Spirit twenty 
five times. The abiding presence of the Holy Spir 
was the power that made this little group of ver 
ordinary men go out to start a movement that i 
still growing in the same power. The Holy Spiri 
was to them something very personal. It was n¢ 
some sort of general power that was distribute 
to them, but a personal experience to each one. 

Neither was the Holy Spirit something to b 
enjoyed in some sort of personal ecstasy. Apparent! 
they felt compelled to go out immediately to tel 
others of the discovery they had just made, to pas 
on to them this same personal experience of powe! 

The miracle of every man hearing the messag 
in his own tongue was more to Luke than jus 
another remarkable event—Luke liked miracles an¢ 
never failed to recount one when he could—thi 
one symbolized the fact that the movement was t 
become universal, that some day it would be com 
mon for these things to be discussed in all of thes: 
various languages. 


Next, we have an account of Peter’s speech. In 
reading this, we must remember that Luke was not 
present to hear the speech. It was quite customary 
then, as it is now, to put the message of the author 
into the mouths of one of his characters. Luke had 
undoubtedly heard many accounts of Peter’s speech 
at Pentecost, and he gives us here his interpretation 
of what Peter said. 

Notice how much emphasis is put upon the Jewish 
background of this new movement in this speech. 
It is addressed to Jews; this whole remarkable ex- 
perience is regarded as a fulfillment of Jewish 
prophecy. The speech points out that this new 
Spirit was prophesied by Joel when he described 
the expected “day of the Lord,” the day when 
righteousness would triumph over unrighteous- 
ness. The gift of the Spirit is regarded as a 
prophetic gift, the greatest gift that could come 
to a devout Jew. 

Then the speech turns back to Jesus and shows 
how he is related to this new source of power. His 
work and even his crucifixion are all a part of God’s 
plan. Herein lies the secret of the new power, the 
fact that enabled these persons to move out in the 
power of the Holy Spirit: Jesus was not defeated 
by death; death could not hold him. This would 
refute the argument of the Jews who claimed that 
God had forsaken Jesus because the law said, “He 
that is hanged is accursed of God” (Deuteronomy 
21:23). Instead of allowing him to be overcome by 
death, God had made Jesus the Christ—the Mes- 
siah—this man whom the Jews had crucified. This 
too, says Peter’s speech, is a fulfillment of prophecy. 

As the men who heard the speech came to ask 
what they could do, the admonition to repent echoed 
the message of John the Baptist and the early 
message of Jesus. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that the power of the Holy Spirit was a power 
of righteousness. It has always meant a power to 
overcome evil and to produce high moral living. 

The way Luke states it here, it sounds as if they 
might expect the Holy Spirit at the time of bap- 
tism. This was the prevalent idea at the time Luke 
was writing, but it would hardly be formulated on 
the very day when they first received the Holy 
Spirit. The apostles themselves had received the 
Holy Spirit without any reference to baptism. 
However, baptism was recognized very early as a 
sacrament, and the association between baptism 
and the Holy Spirit was soon very strong. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


As you prepare to guide your group in their 
learning for this Sunday, you have not only your 
group to consider in formulating your statement of 
purpose but you have last Sunday’s experience also. 
To what extent did your group come to see some- 
thing in the quality of the early Church not in 
the Church today? How do we account for that 
difference? A statement of purpose for today might 
be: to help the class appreciate the part the spirit 
of God played in the events of the early Church 
and to see the need for our reliance upon the guid- 
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ance of the Spirit if we expect our church to be 
a significant force in our own lives and in the life 
of the world. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. Something really happened at Pentecost 

A. Acts 2 records the coming of the Holy 
Spirit into the lives of Jesus’ followers, 
but the story of the Christian Church at- 
tests its truth 

B. The language of the account is unimpor- 
tant, the reality of the power of the Spirit 
is all significant 

II. How the coming of the Spirit manifested 

itself in the lives of the first Christians 

A. It brought them out of hiding and made 
them fearless witnesses 

B. It changed the quality of their fellowship 

C. It scattered them abroad 

If. The same Spirit and power is available to us 

A. The spirit of God is available to us 

B. Why do we fail to avail ourselves of this 
power? 

C. Conditions we have to meet to receive this 
power 


In preparing to lead your group this morning it 
is particularly needful to think about the persons 
of your group in relation to the material to be 
studied and the purpose to be achieved. The whole 
matter of the coming of the Holy Spirit into the 
life of a Christian has been often misunderstood. 

Do you have persons in the group who accept 
the words of the Bible literally? Are there those 
who are confused by the physical manifestations 
of the Pentecost experience? Are there some who 
have had “the second blessing,” and who feel that 
everyone else must have a similar experience? Or 
is all this talk about the “power of the Holy Spirit’’ 
a language completely outside your group’s experi- 
ence? Do they feel this might have happened in 
New Testament times but not now? 

In terms of your answers to these questions 
what type of information, discussion, or other ex- 
perience will be most meaningful to your group? 
If any find it hard to understand the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, is it because they do not understand 
Jesus’ life and ministry? Do they have an inade- 
quate concept of God? 

How can you best start this lesson? Cox (Adult 
Student) suggests we start with what happened 
at Pentecost. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) suggests 
that the secularism and self-sufficiency of our pres- 
ent day is the place to begin. Your analysis of 
your own group will help you determine your ap- 
proach. 

If last Sunday’s experience was sufficiently vital 
to carry over in the thinking of the group, they 
should be ready for the question: What gave the 
first Christians their distinctive quality? Their un- 
usual power? 

A quick summary, or paraphrase, of the events 
recorded in the second chapter of Acts might be 
given. Do we have an answer in this experience? 
What really happened to the one hundred twenty 
persons in the upper room? Why do you think 
something significant happened? Because there 
was a mighty rushing wind? Tongues of fire? Be- 











Capture and destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
under Titus A.D. 70. (From Schoenfeld Collection from 


Three Lions.) 


cause the disciples spoke with “other tongues’? 
Would these physical manifestations be enough 
evidence? What real evidence do we have that God’s 
spirit came into the lives of the early Christians? 

These questions and their discussion should lead 
the group to see that the followers of Jesus were 
different after Pentecost than they were before. 
Instead of hiding for fear of arrest, they bore 
fearless witness to their new-found faith, even 
when such witness meant imprisonment and some- 
times death. 

When the group understands clearly that the 
coming of the Spirit of God into the lives of these 
Christians made a difference, transition can be 
made back to our day. What evidence of the power 
of the Spirit do we have in our church? You will 
know best whether to dwell on the negative or the 
positive aspects of this question. There is no church 
but has persons who exhibit in their lives the power 
of God’s presence. On the other hand, there is no 
church in which the manifestation of God’s Spirit 
cannot come with greater power. 

If our church fellowship lacks this power, why 
is it so? Do we expect our relations in the church 
to be different from our relations in other or- 
ganizations? How faithfully does our church come 
together in common prayer? 

This discussion should make clear to each person 
the need for a power and a presence outside him- 
self and should quite naturally lead into a period 
of prayer. 
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Jan. 15: HOW SHOULD FELLOW SHIP IN A CHURCH BE DIFFERENT? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By J. Josephine Leamer 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 2:41-47; 4:31-35. 


Last Sunday we saw how the power of the 
Spirit came to the followers of Jesus who w: 
in prayer in the upper room. Today’s lesson fo! 
immediately upon the events that took place t! 

The fellowship increased very rapidly. Luke 
that three thousand were added that very day. \ 
was it that drew persons in such large numbe: 
this movement? What did they have that r 
their association different from the other no: 
contacts that they had every day with other 
sons around them? Is there anything in their 
lowship that can serve as a pattern for us in 
relations with other Christians in the Churcl 
we know it today? Have we anything in com 
with them? We can best answer these quest 
by looking at their fellowship. 

We might wish that we had more details a} 
what went on among that group. Luke has tol 
what he could, or what he would, based upon s 
sources as he had. This is our only account; if 
had not written it, we should know even less t 
we do about those first days of the movement 1 
was to be the Church. Yet Luke was not there, 
he had to depend upon what he could read 
learn by word of mouth about what happened. 
may have had two main sources from which 
drew. Some scholars say that one of them may h 
been a document in Aramaic preserved in Jerusa 
and that the other may have come from Anti 
Our lesson today is one reason why scholars beli 
this is true. Here we have two accounts of the v 
the disciples lived in common. The accounts 
essentially the same; the very fact that there 
two leads the scholars to believe that Luke | 
two accounts before him. They are probably tal 
from two of those which inspired him to say t! 
“many have undertaken to compile a narrative 
the things which have been accomplished am« 
us” (Luke 1:1). 

Although both of these accounts is short, th« 
are a number of characteristics of this early f 
lowship apparent from them. 

In both accounts there is emphasis upon 1 
authority of the teaching of the apostles. Beca 
of the close relation of Jesus to the experience 
power from the Holy Spirit and because these ea 
followers believed that Jesus was the Messiah, thx 
who had followed him and learned from him wh 
he was alive would have special authority. 

It was not a static group. Simply receiving t 
gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem to have be: 
all that they needed. They “devoted themselves 
the apostles’ teaching,” that is, they studied 
learn more about The Way. Luke has given 
here a good precedent for religious education, ev: 
in times of evangelistic fervor. 

A sense of reverence and awe was inspired |} 


the things that were happening. These apostle 


who such a short time ago had been very ordinai 
workmen, were now able to do deeds that the 
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could only interpret as “wonders and signs.” No 
wonder “fear came upon every soul.” They were 
strengthened and urged on by forces which seemed 
to be not of themselves. 

Breaking bread was one of the practices and 
symbols of their fellowship. Remembering the last 
supper that they had had with Jesus, the apostles 
probably continued this practice from the time that 
they came together in Jerusalem. It has always been 
one of the most meaningful of the Christian rites. 

Another practice that they continued from the 
time they had known Jesus was prayer. Apparently 
it played a very important part in their fellowship 
together. Acts 4:31 may be another account of the 
original giving of the Holy Spirit. Be that as it 
may, the Holy Spirit has always been associated 
with the attitude of prayer. 

The holding of possessions in common is one of 
the most discussed characteristics of this early 
Jerusalem group. There were doubtless many 
factors that made it advisable to them. The apostles 
came from Galilee. Most of them were rather simple 
workmen—at least three of them were fishers. They 
were not equipped to earn a living in the city. In 
order for them to live and to have time to preach, 
it was doubtless necessary that they be supported 
by the other followers who had means. Moreover, 
they were expecting that the Kingdom would be 
established shortly. With the coming of the end of 
the age, property would have no meaning or sig- 
nificance. They might as well sell it and use the 
proceeds to induce as many as they could to repent 
and be ready for the kingdom of God. However, 
all this was voluntary. Not all of the followers sold 
all of their property; there was no law to demand 
that they do so. Eventually, the practice led to 
inconvenience, as we shall see. Later, Paul tells of 
taking up offerings to support these Jerusalem 
Christians, who had apparently used up all of their 
means. However, the sharing was done in a snirit 
of love and fellowship. That it was not entirely 
suecessful was not due to wrong motives on their 
part, but largely to mistaken judgment. 

Notice too that these early followers were happy. 
They ate with “glad... hearts.” One of the char- 
acteristics of early Christians seemed to be that 
of joy. Paul lists joy as one of the fruits of the 
Spirit. They possessed a faith and confidence that 
could not fail to make them glad. 

These people got along well with other people. 
People liked them, and more kept joining their 
ranks. There is no doubt that evangelistic zeal was 
one of the most pronounced of their characteristics. 

One more characteristic should be noted. They 
attended the Temple together. Although they had 
made a new discovery of power, they did not inter- 
pret it as a new religion. They continued to keep 
the Jewish laws and to worship in the Jewish way. 
It probably did not occur to them that they had 
here what would some day be a religion in its own 
right. They were definitely a Jewish sect. Some 
scholars believe that they may have established a 
new synagogue where they worshiped together. Be 
that as it may, they were probably better Jews than 
they had ever been before. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


The title of today’s lesson refers to the fellowship 
of the first followers of the Way after Pentecost. 
But it implies that such a fellowship is possible 
today. 

As you think of your own group and their re- 
sponse to the last two Sunday’s study together, 
what purpose can this study serve? Do they under- 
stand what we mean by fellowship? Have they come 
genuinely to marvel at what took place in the upper 
room at Jerusalem? Do they think of the first 
Christians as real persons? Your answer to these 
and other questions will help you formulate your 
purpose for today. Here is a suggestion. Today’s 
study should help each person in my group under- 
stand better the intimate, warm, satisfying nature 
of a Christian fellowship and to come to understand 
one of the inner experiences that made the early 
Church a genuine and an adventurous fellowship. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. Practices in the early Christian fellowship 

that made it adventurous and genuine 

A. They witnessed to “outsiders” concerning 
their experiences 

B. They studied the apostles’ teachings (this 
related to what Jesus did and said) 

C. They prayed and broke bread together 

D. They shared their material possessions 

II. Inner principles underlying these outward 

practices 

A. A real experience of God has to be shared 
to be kept 

B. No “one experience” of God is adequate. 
To understand the purposes and will of 
God requires study 

C. Love for God results in a social concern 
for others 

III. How these principles relate to us today 

A. A Christian has a responsibility to share 
with others his faith 

B. The central place of worship and the 
church school in our fellowship 

C. All economic systems must be jydged by 
the principle of love and concern for others 


As you read the Scripture references and the 
lesson helps for today, can you recall questions and 
comments of members of your group the last two 
Sundays? Are there any important questions raised 
that were left unanswered? If so, jot these down 
so they will not be overlooked as you plan today’s 
session. 

In relation to your group what are the points 
in the material from the Bible that may cause mis- 
understanding? Will the word communism (all 
things were held in common) be a stumbling block 
for some? Have you discovered from previous ex- 
periences what persons in your group think of 
when the word “fellowship” is used? Does it signify 
a superficial “hail-fellow-well-met” sort of experi- 
ence? What about the idea of adventurousness in 
religion? Are there any in your group who feel 
that religion should bolster up the status quo? 

Perhaps there may be questions from last Sun- 


day unanswered that would make a significant place 
to start. Or it may be that better interest could 
be aroused by using the shock method and stating 
that the early Christians practiced communism! 
Then follow this statement with a reading or para- 
phrase of the Scripture lesson. Guide the discussion 
that follows with such questions as, Did all who 
became Christian sell their goods? What prompted 
those who sold “all” to do so? How were these goods 
administered? Did the apostles require everyone 
to sell all? Did they set this up as a new system? 
How did this experience of having “all things in 
common” differ from communism as we know it? 

You may prefer to approach this study as Slutz 
(Wesley Quarterly) does. He begins with the idea 
of fellowship. Ask your group what the term “fel- 
lowship” means to them. In what groups do you 
find fellowship? Does your schedule today allow 
much close fellowship with small groups? We have 
found the early Church beginning as a fellowship. 
What was there in this fellowship that caused it 
to grow? What kind of persons did it attract? Were 
they the kind of people you would have enjoyed 
being with? 

Following this discussion, help the group under- 
stand some of the practices of the early Church. 
Emphasize the importance of the practice of telling 
others about their new faith. Why do you suppose 
men and women “talked” about being followers of 
Jesus, when to do so meant persecution or death? 

As the discussion proceeds, help the group see 
the relation of “breaking bread” to the Last Supper 
experience. How was this practice like our celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper? How was it unlike it? 

As you guide the discussion to a consideration 
of our own church fellowship in the light of what 
we know of the early church fellowship, it will help 
you and them to distinguish between inner experi- 
ence and principle and practice. You might begin 
by asking: How far would we get in our church 
if we suggested to our members that each person 
sell what he has and hold it in common? That 
we meet together each day to listen to our leaders 
talk about what Jesus said and did? That we eat 
our meals together and spend the rest of the time 
in prayer? Or that those who did not meet with the 
group should stop everyone in office or on the street 
and tell them about their experience as a Christian? 

The answers to these questions should lead the 
group to see that it is not the practices of the early 
Church that are suggestive to us, but the experience 
that motivated those practices. A new experience 
of God as real and available; a realization that life 
is of such worth that death cannot stop it; a love 
so real that the welfare of others is of more con- 
cern than the welfare of self; the realization that 
being Christian is a growing, learning process. All 
these vital experiences will find expression in ap- 
propriate practice within our church. What kind 
of practices will these experiences bring today? 
What changes, if any, in our present practices? 

Whether you begin with a discussion of the need 
for and meaning of fellowship or the practice of 
holding all things in common, or in some other way, 
the group should be led to see the vital, warm quality 
of the early Christian fellowship and to examine 
our own church life in the light of the experiences 
of the first Christians. 
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Jan. 22: FOR WHAT SHOULD CHRISTIANS SUFFER? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By J. Josephine Leamer 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 6; 7:54 through 8:4. 


As we look at suffering for Christ and wha 
means to Christians today, we need to look a 
against a background of suffering that goes | 
to these very early days of the little group of 
lowers of The Way gathered there in Jerusalen 

In writing about Stephen, Luke is still writ 
here of events of which he was not an eyewitn 
He does not give us any idea of how much t 
had elapsed since the events in the preceding 
sons before those of today’s lesson. He sin 
introduces the story of Stephen with “Now in tl 
days when the disciples were increasing in ni 
ber. . . .” Luke probably did not himself k: 
exactly how long each of these intervals was. 
least enough time had passed that certain p1 
lems were becoming troublesome to the commun 

We need not feel that the Hebrews—the nati 
of Jerusalem—were deliberately neglecting 
widows of the Hellenists—Greek-speaking J: 
who had come from other provinces to live in Je 
salem. The leaders of the “daily distribution” w 
probably Hebrews, and they would be better 
quainted with the needs of their own people. I! 
interesting to note that the apostles chose men w 
Greek names—probably Hellenists—to take care 
the situation. It is interesting, too, to notice t 


Entombment of Christian martyrs in the catacon 
of Rome. (After a woodcut by V. Vidal; photo fr 
Three Liens.) 





of the men chosen to relieve the disciples of these 
administrative duties so that they could devote ful] 
time to preaching, at least one became himself an 
outstanding preacher. 

We might wish that Luke had given us more 
definite information, too, of just what it was that 
Stephen did or said that aroused such violent anger 
among the members of this synagogue of the Freed- 
men. The men in this synagogue were probably 
mostly Hellenists themselves, and it seems strange 
that they would be so violently conservative. They 
may have come to Jerusalem to live because they 
wanted to be near the Temple and the center of the 
Jewish religion, therefore they might be more criti- 
cal of one who suggested changes than would some 
of the other Jews who had been there all the time. 
At any rate, Luke tells us that Stephen’s preaching 
disturbed them to the extent that they went to the 
length of perjuring themselves in order to have him 
condemned to death. From Luke’s account, we 
gather that Stephen did not have a formal trial 
but was stoned by a mob enraged by his preaching. 

The important thing about Stephen’s death was 
the way in which he met it, praying to Jesus and 
asking that his murderers be forgiven. Stoning is 
one of the most cruel and painful ways by which 
a person can be put to death. That Stephen was 
able to maintain calm and poise until the end 
demonstrated clearly his unwavering faith in Jesus. 

Two very important outcomes resulted from the 
death of Stephen—two things that without doubt 
had great influence upon the subsequent develop- 
ment of Christianity. 

The first of these was the influence of Stephen 
upon Paul. From the very fact that Luke mentions 
Paul’s presence at the stoning, we gather that he 
regarded that as important. Although it was not 
until later that Paul was converted, the sight of 
Stephen meeting death in a spirit of trust in God 
and forgiveness of his accusers must certainly have 
stirred his sensitive soul. Although his later con- 
version experience came as a sudden insight into 
the truth of Christianity, there is little question 
that this and other reactions of Christians to his 
persecutions were being impressed upon his sub- 
conscious mind. When the final sudden light came 
upon him, these impressions and observations took 
on new meaning for him. 

It is beyond the scope of the lesson today to 
point out all of the things that Paul did for this 
new movement, but every Christian since his time 
has felt the influence of this powerful early leader. 
It might be an exaggeration to say that without 
Stephen we should not have had Paul, but if 
Stephen’s death did no more than make an im- 
pression that prepared Paul for his conversion to 
Christianity, it was one of the greatest contribu- 
tions that he could have made. 

The second outcome of Stephen’s death is almost 
as important as the first. In Acts 8:4, we read, 
“Now those who were scattered went about preach- 
ing the word.” Luke was impressed by the fact that 
the movement began in Jerusalem. What he is say- 
ing here by implication probably is that if Stephen 
had not been put to death—if persecution had not 
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driven many of these early followers of The Way 
out of Jerusalem, the whole movement might have 
remained in Jerusalem, just another sect of the 
Jews. Luke saw this as the first step in the branch- 
ing out toward “the end of the earth.” 

Although Stephen and those others who were 
forced to flee for their lives from Jerusalem prob- 
ably could not see what the outcome would be, they 
were giving the new movement that was to become 
Christianity an impetus that could come in almost 
no other way. Persons who are compelled to suffer 
for their convictions, who are persecuted, even 
martyred, seldom can see the far-reaching conse- 
quences of their suffering. History tells us that 
new movements are more often strengthened by 
persecution than destroyed by it. When suffering 
must be faced, those who face it bravely find that 
their faith is immeasurably strengthened and like- 
wise their zeal. Who can tell—perhaps if early 
Christians had not suffered, if Stephen had not 
been martyred, Christianity might today have been 
a Jewish sect? At any rate, Luke saw in this event 
far-reaching consequences. Looking back at it from 
our time, how much more significant it must seem 
to us? How many Christians today are witnessing 
to the power of their faith by accepting suffering 
and martyrdom for the sake of their convictions? 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


Today’s study is based on the story of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen. It is this event that prepares 
the way for the coming unit in the expanding 
Church. As you think through your teaching pur- 
pose for your group, you will have in mind the 
studies in relation to the birth of the Church. A 
specific purpose for today’s study may well be to 
help the group realize the part that suffering and 
persecution played in the spread of the Christian 
faith; that in a very real sense our own fellowship 
sprang from the blood of martyrs. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. A developing church organization 
A. The need for a working organization to 
distribute the food fairly 
B. The need for the apostles to give their 
full time to preaching 
II. Growing opposition 
A. New interpretations of old truths are re- 
sented and resisted 
B. Stephen preaches the new faith in the 
synagogue 
C. The stoning of Stephen 
III. Results of the stoning of Stephen 
A. The influence of Stephen’s death on Saul 
B. And they were scattered abroad 
IV. Suffering and today’s Church 
A. In many places Christians face suffering 
B. To what extent are we willing to suffer 
for our faith? 


Today’s biblical reference is very familiar. Most 
of your group will have studied it many times. It 
has likely been pigeonholed in their minds in “the 
familiar Bible story” category. Ask yourself about 
your group. How many have ever thought of 


Stephen as a real person with perhaps a wife and 
children? Or the other persons in the story as 
real? What of those Greek-Jewish widows who 
were not getting enough to eat? Is that just so 
much story garnishing? How can you make the 
persons of this story take on flesh and blood? 

As you seek to answer the above questions, you 
may have a feeling that if it were only possible 
to relive these events, to feel yourself a part of the 
crosscurrent of thoughts and beliefs, you could do 
a good teaching job. There is a twenty-five minute 
16 mm. sound film called Stephen, First Martyr, 
(Methodist Publishing House, rental $6.00) that 
will help your group live into the part and come 
to appreciate this important event in the history 
of the Church as they have never been able to do 
before. 

If a projector is available, this film may be used 
to introduce today’s lesson. If you are in a one- 
room church where it would be impossible to use 
the film on Sunday morning, you might arrange for 
a week-night meeting of your group prior to the 
Sunday meeting. In case this is possible, the film 
will need to be asked for in advance and carefully 
studied before it is presented. 

For many groups, it will not be possible to start 
the study in this fashion. Think through the ex- 
periences of your group or persons in your com- 
munity. It may be that there is a person available 
who may know firsthand what it means to suffer 
for his faith, in prison or concentration camp. If 
there is such a person, enlist him to tell his story 
simply. Or you may refer to modern Christians 
who have suffered as referred to in the press, such 
as Martin Niemoeller of Germany, Cardinal Mind- 
zenty of Hungary, or others. Then make the point 
that even from the very beginning a witness for 
the Christian way has cost in personal suffering. 
Then follow into a discussion of the factors of the 
biblical account of Stephen’s suffering. 

Or again you may find it better to begin your 
session with a quick forceful telling of the story 
of the events that led up to and resulted in the 
stoning of Stephen. Then follow, in your discus- 
sion, the points of the outline above. 

What made Stephen an effective preacher? Do 
you think the fact that he wisely and fairly handled 
the distribution of the “things held in common” 
may have added weight to the words he spoke? 
What did the Jews of the synagogue find so wrong 
with what Stephen said? Was his opposition made 
up of rabble and ruffians? How would you feel if 
a preacher should tell you that you were blind to 
the truth, had always killed the prophets and teach- 
ers sent to you? 

What really makes Stephen’s death significant? 
The fact that he stood his ground and didn’t re- 
cant? Was he ever given a chance to back down? 
Or was the significance of his martyrdom found 
in the manner in which he faced death? 

What effect did Stephen’s death have on Saul of 
Tarsus? What makes you think as you do? What 
happened to other Christians following the stoning 
of Stephen? Did Christians who left Jerusalem 
show less courage than Stephen? What new factor 
did these others face? What general effect did the 
martyrdom of Stephen have on the spread of Chris- 
tianity? 
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As the group carries on this discussion, spe 
care will need to be taken at this point. Sometir 
a discussion of Stephen’s stoning is so handled 
to implicate the Jewish race as a race. Stephen v 
not stoned by the Jews as a race or a religion. 
was stoned by particular Jews at a specific ti 
under definite provocation. Care should be ta! 
not to add fuel to any possible anti-Semitic feel 
already in your group. 

And again care needs to be taken to keep | 
discussion from becoming merely an academic 
cital of events that took place long ago—so k 
ago they are spoken of in awed tones, but hi: 
little relation to our day. This study will take 
real significance only as the group comes to see t 
Christian faith today in conflict with forces tl 
make strong stands and possible suffering nec: 
sary. The newspapers have made much of the 


Jan. 29: MUST CHRISTIANS DES 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 10:9-43. 


Last Sunday we saw the little band of early f« 
lowers of The Way scattered by persecution. B 
like seeds spread far and wide by a storm, tl 
persecution only tended to expand the movemen 
We also noted last Sunday that the movement w: 
limited only to Jews. In the chapters between la: 
Sunday’s lesson and today’s, Luke tells us_ th: 
“the church throughout all Judea and Galilee an 
Samaria had peace and was built up; and walkin 
in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of th 
Holy Spirit it was multiplied” (Acts 9:31). Ay 
parently that first persecution was not of lon 
duration, at least in the vicinity of Palestine. 

In the verses immediately preceding our lessor 
Cornelius is introduced. Cornelius lived in Caesare: 
a definitely Gentile city. He himself was a Gentil« 
although he belonged to the group called God 
fearers. These persons were not Jews, but the: 
often worshiped in the synagogues, and they live 
clean moral lives. They found satisfaction in wor 
shiping Jehovah without actually becoming Jews 
Cornelius was a Roman centurion. Polybius, a Gree! 
historian of Rome in the second century says tha 
the centurions were not so much “venturesom¢ 
seekers of danger, as men who can command, stead; 
in action, and reliable; they ought not to be over 
anxious to rush into the fight, but when hari 
pressed, they must be ready to hold their grounc 
and die at their posts.” This suggests something 
of the character Cornelius may have been. 

Peter’s actions in today’s lesson represent quité 
a step forward for him. Peter was a Jew—a good 
Jew. Good Jews simply did not associate with Gen- 
tiles; they did not enter Gentile homes, and becaus« 
of their strict food laws it was impossible for them 


to eat with Gentiles. Strict Jews did not like to 


go to Gentile cities. 


The first step in Peter’s change of attitude came 
with the vision of the clean and unclean animals. 


canting of the thirteen Protestant pastors in Bul- 
garia. The group should be led to see that new 
diabolical tortures were used to secure these writ- 
ten confessions, that actually as they have come 
into conflict with atheistic communism and other 
forces of totalitarianism, individual Christians have 
given pretty good account of themselves. 

At this point you may want to spend some time 
guiding the group to see that the Christian need 
not wait for the concentration camp or the gas 
chamber to stand up for his faith. Thinking along 
these lines might be stimulated by asking such ques- 
tions as: Have you ever suffered because of your 
faith? Inconvenience? Embarrassment? Misunder- 
standing? If not, is it because all your associations 
are Christian? Or can it be that we compromise 
our convictions? If we do compromise, what kind 
of witnessing is that? 


tOY RACIAL BARRIERS? 


This was logical. It would be very difficult for per- 
sons who could not eat together to have close fel- 
lowship with each other. Particularly would this 
be true in the new fellowship of The Way, where 
eating a common meal together was one of the 
important rites. Before Peter, or any of the other 
early apostles, could be ready to have fellowship 
with Gentiles, they would have to see the Jewish 
food laws in a new light. 

The second step came with the call to go to 
Caesarea, a Gentile city. Caesareans did not care 
for Jews, and it is not likely that Peter would have 
gone there at all if he had not felt definitely that 
it was the will of the Holy Spirit for him to do so. 
It was probably not easy for Peter to set out on 
this new venture. 

The third step in Peter’s change of attitude 
consisted in associating with Cornelius, even to the 
extent of entering his home. Luke quotes Peter as 
saying in verse 28, “You yourselves know how un- 
lawful it is for a Jew to associate with or to visit 
any one of another nation.” Peter was not just 
breaking custom and tradition; he was actually 
breaking the law. 

The exclusive attitude of these early Jewish fol- 
lowers of The Way may seem out of keeping with 
the message of Jesus to us who have become ac- 
customed to think of Christianity in universal 
terms. But they were Jews, and their law said that 
it was wrong to break over racial boundaries. Since 
Jesus had been a good Jew and they were all good 
Jews, it had not occurred to them that the new 
movement should be anything else but a Jewish 
movement. In light of the attitude of many Chris- 
tian racial groups today, it hardly seems fitting to 
criticize the early group for not branching out 
earlier to people of other races. 

One thing stands out in Luke’s account here as 
in the other parts of his narrative. He never fails 
to credit the Holy Spirit with the inspiration that 
caused these early disciples to branch out into 
new fields. It is under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit that the new discoveries are made. The real 
proof that the movement was to include Gentiles 
came in the verses just following today’s lesson: 
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“While Peter was still saying this, the Holy 
Spirit fell on all who heard the word... The gift 
of the Holy Spirit had been poured out even on 
the Gentiles” (Acts 10:44-45). Luke saw that these 
stories of the experiences of Peter were conclusive 
evidence that the Christian fellowship was not 
limited by boundaries of class or race. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Howard E. Tower 


Peter’s vision and his trip to see Cornelius at 
Caesarea represented a personal victory. The spirit 
and teaching of his Master were big enough to 
include Cornelius but his practice of these teach- 
ings was not. Our belief in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man is big enough to take 
in all persons, but in practice we exclude persons 
because of their race, their color, or their economic 
status. As you define your purpose for your group 
today you will need to decide where to place your 
greater emphasis—whether on needed changes in 
personal attitudes or needed changes in laws within 
your community. You will know what groups are 
excluded in practice from Christian fellowship. 

Your purpose might be: to help your group see 
that Jesus’ teaching and the guiding presence of 
his Spirit were too great for the exclusive nature 
of the Jewish faith as practiced by the apostles, 
and gradually led them to take in first the Hellen- 
istic Jew, then the Samaritan, and finally the 
Gentile. This insight should challenge each person 
to let the Spirit lead him into a more inclusive 
Christian practice. Or you may define your purpose 
in terms of a specific racial or minority group 
problem in your community. 


AN OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The problem of racial and group conflict 
A. Communists exploit racial tensions and 
inequalities in this country to their ends 
B. The world is now too little for racial ex- 
clusiveness 
C. Racial problems and economic problems 
are often interrelated 
II. How the early Church met this problem 
A. The early Christian fellowship, a “Jewish 
fellowship” 
B. The universality of Jesus’ teaching 
C. The Holy Spirit guides into new and 
broader experiences 
III. Following the guiding of the Spirit today 
A. Breaking through practices and customs 
B. Do we need to grow? 
C. How can we help others grow? 


Here is a lesson that requires us in our prepara- 
tion to begin thinking about ourselves—the leaders. 
How do our attitudes square with our understand- 
ing of the Gospel? Whom do we treat as common 
or unclean? Do we really want to guide our group 
into new understandings of brotherhood? Do we, 
like Peter, need a new vision? 

What about your group? Each person in the 
group? Do they include in the Christian fellowship 
just the white Protestant? Just the Methodist? 
What groups are excluded? The Jew? The Negro? 
The Portuguese? Whom? What are the tension 
points that the group face in regard to other peo- 


ples? What are the tension points in the community 
that certain members of your group deplore, but 
can do nothing about? Is it housing? Schooling? 
Segregation? 

It is important to be as specific as possible in 
this analysis if you want truly to help the persons 
in your group. Write down on paper your preju- 
dices and the prejudices of your group. Now you 
are ready to think about how to proceed. 

How can you best begin this study? First of all, 
it is essential that you help the group feel that this 
is their problem—a problem that they are working 
upon, have made some progress in its solution, but 
which is still to be fully met. Care should be made 
not to shut off thinking at the outset by arousing the 
group to the defense of deep-seated prejudices. For 
this reason it may be well to start with today. 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) suggests that all persons 
are interested in the preservation of our democracy 
in its struggle with communism. The group discus- 
sion may be started by a reference to the fact that 
communist newspapers are constantly pointing out 
the racial inequalities in our country. Are some of 
the statements made by these groups true? If there 
is no truth in them, would we fear them? What are 
some of the situations in our country that we do 
not feel are equitable? In our town? Is this a prob- 
lem that should concern Christians? If so, why? 
As the discussion proceeds it will become clear that 
the Christian’s profession—even our own—does not 
always square with his practice. Now reference can 
be made to the situation in the early Church. How 
did the Church start? As a universal fellowship? 
What racial groups were included in the company 
of the one hundred twenty at Pentecost? 

Why would you consider Peter’s decision to go 
to Caesarea to see Cornelius a significant step in 
the history of the Church? Here your discussion 
should lead the group to see that Peter, a good Jew, 
was breaking definite laws of his faith and prac- 
tice: laws concerning food and association with 
Gentiles. What really caused Peter to make such 
a decision? A casual unrelated dream? Or the Spirit 
of God working through his everyday experiences? 

When the group comes to see what a radical step 
for Peter his visit to Cornelius was and its signifi- 
cance for the history of Christianity, then they 
should be ready to examine what their own Chris- 
tian experience and the guidance of the Spirit 
should mean for them. It is difficult to know in 
advance how this concluding discussion will or 
should go. You will want to guide it into a personal 
examination on the part of each class member. 

You might accomplish this by telling the group 
that there are some questions too personal to answer 
out loud and then ask them to ask themselves such 
questions as: During the past week was there any 
person whom I slighted in any way because I felt 
him inferior or less deserving? Did I fail to speak 
to anyone? Avoid anyone? Call anyone a stereo- 
typed name? Would my actions stand up under 
the logic of the teachings of Jesus? Were my ac- 
tions prompted by the leading of the Spirit or by 
deep-seated patterns of social practice? 

This personal examination should not take too 
long, but it should dig deep. Now what caused me 
to act as I did? Was it because I wanted to, really? 
Or was it because I am part of a system? 











“The Baptism of 
Christ” by Paris Bor- 
done. (Photo by Boury 
from Three Lions.) 
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Jan. 1: JOHN, TH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


Because Jesus is the hero of the New Testamen 
John the Baptist will always be known as his for: 
runner, or announcer. And there is much reaso 
for this, as we shall see. He is called “John th 
Baptist” because he baptized Jesus. But quite ir 
dependently of his connection with Jesus, Joh 
was an interesting and significant character. Mos 
modern writers prefer to call him “John th 
Prophet.” 

Prophecy had long been dead. When the Jew 
began to recognize certain books as inspired Scrip 
ture, and thought that the completed will of Go« 
was contained in their Bible, there was no furthe 
need for the prophets, who were the spokesmen fo) 
God. God had already told them in the Bible what 
was right; now they needed only to do it. And s 
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for centuries there had been no prophets bringing 
the will of God to a sinful people. 

And now, here was John. In his dress and his 
austere habits he reminds one of Elijah (II Kings 
1:8; Matthew 3:4). One wonders at his ascetic 
life out in the wilderness, for Luke has told us 
that he was the son of a priest (Luke 1), and we 
would expect to find him in Jerusalem, engaged in 
ceremonial affairs. It is possible that he reacted 
against the emptiness of the ritual, and went out 
into semidesert places, as many another had done, 
to seek for reality and to save his own soul. 

His message is most like those of Amos and 
Micah. He announced the coming of the kingdom 
of God, as most prophets had done, and of the 
Messiah who was to come to inaugurate it (Luke 
3:4; compare Isaiah 40:3 ff). But, like the prophets 
of old, he insisted that entrance into the Kingdom 
would be on an ethical basis (Luke 3:7-14). Many 
Jews thought it would be racial, and the Kingdom 
would belong to all the children of Abraham (Luke 
3:8). Others thought it would be for those who 
observed the details of the law as the Pharisees 





did (Matthew 3:7). John denounced: both of these, 
and insisted in true prophetic fashion that they 
must turn away from all evil, and prove their re- 
pentance by new lives of moral rectitude. 

Like the prophets, he spoke directly a message 
from God, and did not merely interpret chapter 
and verse of a book as the Jewish scholars did. 
Largely for this reason the people flocked to hear 
him. As we shall see next Sunday, this made John 
an introduction to Jesus in a much deeper sense 
than is contained in the fact that he baptized Jesus. 

Even in his death, John reminds one of the 
earlier prophets whose spirit had so largely come 
to life again in him, for the prophets were quite 
likely to get into trouble by denouncing the kings 
and those in authority. In denouncing the sins of 
Israel, they went directly to those in positions of 
authority who were responsible for the sinful con- 
ditions. Thus Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Jere- 
miah—almost all the prophets—denounced the 
kings under whom they lived. The old tradition 
that all the prophets had been murdered, while ex- 
aggerated, was quite natural, for they were adept 
at making enemies in high places. This new prophet 
John was no exception. He denounced the illegal 
marriage of King Herod, and as a result he lost 
his head (Mark 6:17-29). 

It was said above that John’s movement was 
significant in itself, independently of his relations 
with Jesus. People seem to have flocked to him. 
Even though he was removed from men, down in 
the Jordan valley, the city dwellers from Jerusalem 
went out to hear this uncompromising voice of 
God (Matthew 3:5). Even the proud Pharisees and 
the aristocratic Sadducees were attracted to this 
strange, uncouth man (Matthew 3:7). According 
to John’s Gospel, the movement of John and the 
movement of Jesus ran parallel and were considered 
by the people to be rivals (John 3:22-26; 4:1-3). 

John had his disciples, or pupils, just as promi- 
nent teachers, both Jewish and Gentile, usually did 
(John 1:35). Similarly Jesus had his disciples, and 
Greek philosophers had theirs. The personality and 
message of John were powerful enough to project 
themselves into the lives of others. Almost a gen- 
eration later, long after John had been executed, 
Paul found in the faraway Gentile city of Ephesus 
a group of people who were members of this sect 
which had stemmed from John (Acts 19:3). The 
great apostle Apollos seems to have been converted 
from this sect to Christianity; for he is described 
as knowing “only the baptism of John.” 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Too often we have overlooked the significance 
of John the Baptist. One of your great opportuni- 
ties in teaching this lesson is to help your class 
come to appreciate this forerunner of Jesus. To 
study this lesson so that you may do justice to so 
important a character means that you should read 
in your Bible and in the lesson materials every 
reference you can find to John the Baptist. Also 
you may find it helpful to look up in reference books 


all information you can find concerning John and 
his relationship to Jesus. If you do not have such 
books, likely your pastor will have. 

This lesson will be successful if members of the 
class: (1) come to know and appreciate the per- 
sonality and character of John the Baptist; (2) 
come to an understanding of the relation of John 
and Jesus; and (3) become inspired, by the char- 
acter of John. 

In preparing to teach, you may plan to remind the 
class that this is the first day of a New Year and 
that for most of us it is a time to begin a new and 
better way of living. You may say that it is very 
appropriate that the study today is dealing with 
“The Herald” of a new day and of a new kind of 
living. Then you might say that this man was one 
who had convictions so strong that rather than give 
them up he gave up his life. He was the man of 
whom Jesus said that no greater man has been 
born of woman than he. He stood and looked sol- 
diers and kings in the eye and condemned their 
sins. He seemed not to know what fear was, and 
yet there was a simple humility about him. It would 
be difficult to find a better example to stand by us 
at the beginning of a new year. 


I. Early Life of John. 


A. You might ask: What was the family rela- 
tionship between John and Jesus? Were they near 
the same age? Seemingly were they associated 
together while they were young? Why do you 
think so? 

B. It might be helpful to have someone read 
aloud the first chapter of Luke. Be sure to ask 
them in advance. 

C. Some questions that might be used in a dis- 
cussion of this part of the lesson are: What was 
John’s father’s name? His occupation? What was 
John’s mother’s name? Why did the parents feel 
that God had a special purpose for their child? Do 
you think that God still has special purposes for 
people? Do you think he has for you? For your 
children? Will you be willing for your children to 
follow this purpose if it means being a minister, 
or a missionary, or a social worker? These latter 
questions should bring out the fact that God does 
have a plan for each life and one of our jobs in 
this new year is to find and follow God’s plan for 
us in it. Also they should help parents realize that 
they must help their children find God’s plan for 
their lives. 


II. The Preaching of John. 

A. Again, it might be well to have a member 
of the class (notified in advance) read this portion 
of the story of this New Testament prophet. Tell 
the class that Luke 3:1-22 is to be read and for 
them to listen especially for the type person John 
was: how he dressed, how he preached, what he 
preached, etc. 

B. When these verses have been read, then you 
may want to ask specific questions such as: Do 
you think you would have enjoyed hearing John 
the Baptist preach? Why so, or why not? Was he 
a popular preacher? With what group of people 
especially? Why? 

C. What was John’s message? Was this new? 
What was new about his ministry? Was baptism 
new? Where did he get this idea? Did the Jews 
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baptize? Whom did they baptize? What was 
in the baptism of John? 

D. How did John dress? Why did he dress 
he did? What did he eat? Why did he eat such fo 

E. Was the preaching of John like that of 
prophets? In what way? Were there great so 
implications in John’s teaching? Why do you tt 
so? Was this prophet specific in his instruction: 
what people should do? Read again Luke 3:10- 

Such questions as are listed above should | 
bring out the fact that John definitely consid« 
himself in the prophetic tradition and that 
dress, his food, his social passion, and his mess 
in general carried out this tradition. 


III. John and Jesus. 


A. You might continue by pointing out that 
have seen that John and Jesus were cousins 
that was but the beginning of their relations! 
The story of the ministry of Jesus begins with 
going down to the Jordan River where, for a nt 
ber of days he listened to his cousin preach : 
was baptized by him. To show the close relati 
ship in the ministry of the two men, the follow 
questions might be asked: 

B. Did John consider himself superior to Jes 
Do you think it would be easy to take second pi: 
gracefully as John did? Do you find it so? W! 
did John say that he was in relation to the Chri 

C. Did John the Baptizer have disciples? H 
do we know he did? Did any of the followers 


Jan. 8: THE BAPTISM OF JESIl 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


John the Baptist is best known because he b: 
tized Jesus, but baptizing was only an inciden 
part of the work of John. We have seen in previ 
lessons that he was essentially a Hebrew proph 
announcing God’s love for his people and his ju 
ment upon them. Baptism was merely a drama 
way of symbolizing the change in those who we 
converted by his message. 

Baptism was not a part of the worship of Je\ 
but was one of the features in the ceremony 
which proselyted pagans were accepted into Juc 
ism. When a Gentile wished to become a Jew, | 
acceptance was marked by three ceremonial act 
the baptismal bath which symbolized the washi 
away of his past paganism; circumcision whi 
marked him as one of the chosen people; and 
sacrifice in the Temple as his first act in worsl 
of his new God Jehovah. Those who were bo 
Jews needed no such ceremonial reception. 

When John demanded that Jews be baptized, 
was saying that, though born Jews, they were 
bad as any outsiders, ana needed to be purified 
much as the pagans. It was as though a mode 
preacher should make all the members of his chur 
take the church vows over again as though th 
were new converts. 

Both the method of baptism and its meaning ha 
been frequently changed by the Church since Joh: 





John become followers vf Jesus? Did Jesus meet 
any of His future disciples here at the Jordan 
River? (See John 1.) Did the disciples of John and 
of Jesus come into conflict later on? What did Jesus 
do then? 

D. What was John’s major teaching? What was 
the major teaching of Jesus? Do you think that 
possibly John influenced Jesus at this point also? 
These questions should help the class see that John 
taught repentance and baptism “for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand”; and that Jesus’ main theme 
was identical, except He dropped the emphasis on 
baptism and emphasized, ‘‘Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Also, as Scarborough points 
out, there is a parallel in the emphasis upon social 
righteousness. 

E. Still another thing that needs to be men- 
tioned, to point out how John was a herald of Jesus 
and a forerunner preparing His way, is the fact 
that Jesus withheld His preaching until John was 
put into prison and then “Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching” (Mark 1:14). 

In conclusion you may want to make an over-all 
statement pointing out again the way in which 
John prepared the way for Jesus in so many re- 
spects and how we should not lose sight of this 
magnificent man, John the Baptist, whose courage, 
humility, convictions, and character are a challenge 
to us. Ask class members to look up in each of the 
four Gospels the description of the baptism of 
Jesus before next Sunday. 


day, but originally it was a dramatic symbol of 
repentance and cleansing from sin. 

Ever since the second century the Church has 
been puzzled by the fact that Jesus, who knew no 
sin, desired to receive baptism “for the forgiveness 
of sins,” and according to Matthew’s account John 
himself felt the inappropriateness (Matthew 3:14). 
No explanation is given in the Bible, but we may 
guess that Jesus wanted to identify himself with 
the only preaching of the Kingdom which he could 
approve. Many were talking about the coming 
Kingdom, but to some it meant the military con- 
quest of the world by the Jewish race, while to 
others its benefits were reserved for those who 
kept all the Jewish law. Jesus could accept neither 
of these, but in the ethical emphasis of John he 
recognized the truth, and he wanted to identify 
himself with it. 

While being baptized, Jesus had a profound ex- 
perience, which is described as the descent of the 
Spirit of God upon him. To the Jew, that meant 
a special divine equipment for a special work. The 
Spirit of God had descended upon Samson and 
given him supernatural strength to kill Philistines, 
on Moses who liberated the Hebrew slaves from 
Egypt, on the prophets, and on many others. It 
was a familiar way of saying that God equipped 
his servants for their tasks. 

There is no doubt as to the task which God had 
for Jesus. A voice from heaven identified him as 
the expected Messiah, and at this point he began 
his miraculous career. Not a miracle nor a Mes- 
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sianic act is recorded before this time. Until this 
incident, Jesus has lived a private life as a carpen- 
ter up in Nazareth. But the carpenter shop is now 
deserted, and Jesus sets out on his Messianic task 
of establishing the Kingdom. It is at the baptism 
that all four Gospels start their connected story 
of Jesus. 

Jesus seems always to have thought of a relation 
between himself and John much more significant 
than the mere fact that John had baptized him. He 
began his preaching by repeating the message of 
John: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (Matthew 3:2; 4:17). When he denounced 
the unresponsiveness of the people, it was for re- 
jecting both John and himself. Like stubborn chil- 
dren, they would not play wedding when Jesus 
piped to them, and would not play funeral when 
the more somber John wanted them to wail (Mat- 
thew 11:17). Similarly, in the following verses 
(Matthew 11:18-19) they are condemned for re- 
jecting John because he was ascetic in his way of 
life, and also rejecting Jesus because he was not. 
The interesting thing is that Jesus associates John 
with himself as objects of their disfavor. 

King Herod saw, to his own discomfiture, the 
resemblance between these two prophets. He had 
executed John, and probably his conscience was not 
too easy about it. Then he heard of Jesus, and to 
his superstitious mind it was just John all over 
again (Mark 6:16). 

In Matthew 21:23-27 we are at the very end of 
Jesus’ life, and John has been dead for some time, 
but Jesus is still thinking of their movements to- 
gether. The rulers of the Temple demanded his 
authority for what he was doing, and Jesus referred 
them back to John whom they had examined earlier. 
What had they decided about John’s work? The 
idea seems to be that if they could not pass on the 
work of John, they naturally could not understand 
that of Jesus. 

Jesus never forgot this cousin of his, at whose 
revival by the Jordan he himself had been called 
to his holy work. It is not surprising that when 
John, in prison and under a cloud, was in danger 
of losing stature in the popular mind, Jesus did 
not hesitate to defend him as the equal of any man 
God had ever sent into the world (Matthew 12:11). 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will demand of your class some clear 
thinking and from you, the teacher, some good 
guidance. In most of our lessons there is an area 
of facts to cover, but this lesson is dealing with one 
event in the life of Jesus and its interpretation 
and implications. The facts concerning this event 
are simple and well known, but the meaning lying 
behind these facts is the significant matter. For 
your study, you will find the interpretations by 
Smart and Scarborough very helpful. In addition 
to these, you will want to read the accounts in the 
four Gospels of the baptism of Jesus. If you have 
available any good reference books, turn to them. 

This lesson will be successful if class members 
are helped to think through (1) why Jesus was 
baptized and (2) the significance of his baptism. 


To begin the class session, you may want to re- 
call the fact that a week ago you studied the herald 
of Christ, John the Baptist. In that lesson in dis- 
cussing the relationship between the two, one of 
the most important items was purposely omitted. 
That item is the fact that Jesus went to John and 
asked to be baptized by him. Jesus chose John to 
perform this sacred ceremony, and it seems alto- 
gether probable that Jesus throughout his life 
looked back upon this as one of the great events 
of his life. Our lesson today deals with the ques- 
tion: Why did Jesus think this experience so im- 
portant and what significance does it have for today? 


I. The Years Preceding the Baptism. 


A. There are stories from early times about 
Jesus as a boy and how he wrought miracles as he 
played. One is about his healing the broken wing of 
a bird, but others are so fantastic that they are 
offensive. Of course, these stories are not authentic 
but were written many, many years after Jesus’ 
death. However, they are interesting as they at 
least stimulate our thinking regarding what kind 
of a boyhood and early manhood he lived. What 
kind of a boy do you imagine Jesus was? What one 
glimpse do we have of him? What was his major 
interest at that time? What seemed to be his parents’ 
attitude toward him? 

B. What occupation did Jesus follow? Why was he 
a carpenter? Do you have any way of knowing what 
he thought of Joseph? What did the job of a 
carpenter consist of in Jesus’ day? What does this 
tell us about his physique? 

C. Where did Jesus live as a boy? Where is 
Nazareth? Did Jesus likely have any contact with 
the outside world? Why do you think so? Do you 
think this may have influenced him? Why? Do you 
imagine Jesus liked to be out of doors? What makes 
it seem that he loved nature? 

D. What size and kind of community was 
Nazareth? What was likely the economic condition 
of most of the townspeople? What was their diet 
primarily? Did Jesus appreciate these plain, simple 
people? Why do you think so? 

E. What kind of religious training did a Jewish 
boy get? Could Jesus read? How do you know? 
Could he write? Did he know the Scriptures very 
well? 


II. Jesus at the Baptism. 


In discussing the baptism of Jesus, you may 
want to make clear the fact that the different Gospel 
accounts do not make clear whether the dove de- 
scending and the voice speaking were visible and 
audible to all or if only to Jesus, who later told of 
this experience in this way. Also, it may be well to 
help the class see that the mode of baptism is not 
clear nor is it important. 

A. Who would like to tell briefly the story of the 
baptism of Jesus? After this is told, then you might 
ask: What do you understand by the story of a 
dove descending upon Jesus? Of what is the dove a 
symbol? Do you think that this was Jesus’ way of 
saying that peace came to his heart? Some persons 
say this was a regular dove that God sent; others 
interpret this story as its being an inner experi- 
ence. Does it actually make any difference which 
it was? What is the important thing in this story? 
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B. What about the voice? Was it audible to ev 
one or only to Jesus? The Gospels do not make 
clear, do they? If only Jesus heard it, how did 
Gospel writers know of it? When God speak 
one today, is it usually an audible voice? 

C. What did the voice say to Jesus? How w 
you like to hear God say to you: “Thou art 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased”? Doe 
ever say that to persons today? When? Why? 


III. The Meaning of the Baptism. 


A. Why did Jesus want to be baptized? Why 
John protest doing it? 

B. Do we know for sure which mode of bapt 
was used? It seems altogether likely that it 
have been immersion. Does that mean that all Cl 
tians should be immersed? Why not? What is 
purpose and meaning of baptism in The Meth« 


Jan. 15: THE TEMPTATIONS ¢ 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We saw last Sunday that the baptism of Jé« 
was the turning point in his life. Until then he 
lived the private life of a small town carpent 
from that point he undertook the Messianic w 
of preparing for the coming kingdom of God. W 
he was being baptized, he received the supernat 
power of God’s Spirit, and heard the call to be 
his work. 

The temptations of Jesus were the natural se 
to this experience. It is a pity that in Mattl 
the baptism and the temptations are separated k 
chapter division, and in Luke by a page of gene 
gies, for they are really one continuous narra! 
(Matthew 3:13 through 4:11; Luke 3:21 thro: 
4:13). It was natural that the call to such a minis 
and the possession of such power should pres 
problems which must be thought through quietly 
the presence of God. 

Frequently the story of the temptations is r 
as though the devil led Jesus into the wildernes: 
be tempted, but the wording of the Gospels 
significant. It was the Spirit, this Spirit which |! 
entered him at the baptism and filled him w 
supernatural power, which “led” him into 
wilderness. He must think and pray about 
meaning and the use of this new power. 

The forty days need not be taken too litera 
for forty was a “round number” among the Je 
For a long time Jesus was alone, looking forw 
into this new life upon which he was entering. W 
should he do with this new power? If he was 


bring in the Kingdom, how should he start? 1 
order of these detailed “temptations,” or tests, 


not important. Mark gives none, and Matthew : 


Luke do not give them in the same order. ” 


many possibilities before him probably came to 
mind of Jesus over and over during those te 
days. 

Jesus knew what his people were expecting 
the Messiah. They looked for a conqueror of 





Church? For adults? For youth? For infants? 

C. What was the significance of Jesus’ baptism 
for him? Some people think that Jesus always knew 
of his unique relationship and responsibility to 
God. Others believe he found it as a boy in the 
Temple at the age of twelve. Still others feel that 
in this baptism experience he found his unique 
relationship to God. Still others think it was a 
gradual, growing realization which may have found 
its certainty in the baptismal experience. What do 
you think? Why do you think as you do? 

D. If you had to describe the significance of the 
baptism for Jesus and also for Christians today, 
what would you say? 

This discussion might end on this note of the 
significance of Jesus’ experience of baptism for us 
today. Suggest to your class that they read the 
story of the temptations of Jesus from the Gospels. 


JESUS 


lineage and the spirit of David who would defeat 
Rome, move the center of world government to 
Jerusalem, and rule the earth as a Jewish emperor. 
The Bible taught it, and the Jewish church expected 
it. In his imagination Jesus saw the possibilities. 
As world ruler, he could start a new era in human 
affairs. 

But Jesus also saw further than that. He saw 
that it was not possible to create moral values by 
law or by arms. It was a common idea at that time 
that this world was under the control of the devil, 
who was called ‘“‘the prince of this world,” and to 
enter into the political realm would be making a 
compromise with him. He could not establish his 
spiritual Kingdom by such earthly forces. 

But that only makes our problem more difficult. 
If Jesus was not to be the kind of Messiah most 
people were expecting, how should he begin? How 
would anybody know that he was Messiah? What 
kind of kingdom of God would he establish? How 
should he introduce himself to the world? 

There was current at the time another idea of 
Messiah. He would be, not a king of the family of 
David, but a great heavenly deliverer, coming full- 
grown out of the skies, with heavenly power to 
destroy all evil on earth and to establish all good. 
Should Jesus fill this role? If he could not use his 
power to rule, could he use it to announce himself 
and to prove his Messiahship? He could go to the 
pinnacle of the Temple, cast himself off, and mirac- 
ulously float to the earth unharmed, and the amazed 
multitude would welcome him with eestasy. 

But just as Jesus could not use his power to 
exalt himself to world rule, so he could not use it 
to advertise himself. Religious people cannot expect 
God to work miracles just to authenticate their 
claims. Thou shalt not put the Lord thy God to 
test. 

How then should he use his newly acquired 
power? Surely he could at least satisfy his own 
needs. He had been fasting, but why should he 
go hungry when he had power to feed himself? 
Had not God worked miracles to feed his lesser 
servants? He had fed Elijah miraculously, and 
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Elisha. He had fed the whole Hebrew people every 
day for forty years under Moses. If Jesus had God’s 
power, why should he not turn these loaf-shaped 
stones into bread? After all, should not one use 
his power to his own advantage? 

But this, while the most immediately obvious, 
was also the most impossible use to which Jesus 
could put his power. 

Eventually the possibilities had all been explored, 
and Jesus saw the path clearly. He came back into 
the world of men to establish that Kingdom of 
righteousness and love which could be realized only 
as he threw his life with magnificent abandon 
against the needs of the world. He would use his 
power to bless every life which he touched, but in 
no way would he ever use it for his own selfish 
interest. 

Luke concludes his narrative with the significant 
statement that the devil, thrice defeated, left 
Jesus “until an opportune time” (Luke 4:13). The 
devil is often defeated, but he never stops, and all 
three of these temptations kept returning to Jesus 
throughout his life. The people tried to make him 
a king (John 6:15). More than once he was chal- 
lenged to prove his authority by some miraculous 
“sign” (Matthew 12:38-39, etc.). And even on the 
cross he was challenged to use his power to save 
himself (Luke 23:35-39). But these were old temp- 
tations to Jesus. He had met them and conquered 
them at the very beginning of his career. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will be successful if members of your 
class understand the temptations of Jesus and rec- 
ognize the fact that they too must face and decide 
these same questions. They must see that if they 
are to be followers of Christ they must follow him 
in the way of life we see in his wilderness experi- 
ence. 

In beginning the class session you may wish to 
remind the group that last week the study was on 
the baptism of Jesus and that Jesus felt compelled 
to search out God’s method of fulfilling his purpose. 
The purpose for his life became very real to him 
in the baptism experience and there follqwed im- 
mediately the temptation experience. 

You may want to follow this introductory state- 
ment by a discussion of each temptation. 


I. Stones into Bread. 


Ask your class members to open their Bibles to 
the temptations and read the story of the first one. 

A. What do you think is the source of this story 
of Jesus in the wilderness? Why do you imagine 
Jesus told it? Was it because he knew his followers 
would face the same problems? Did the decisions 
Jesus made here influence the rest of his life? Why 
do you think so? Are there certain fundamental 
decisions each person must make that influence 
the remainder of his life? What are some of these? 
There is a story of a sign on a very muddy road 
which said: “Be careful which rut you get in as you 
will be in it for the next twenty miles.” Do people 
have to be careful which rut they get in as they 





“Christ Tempted by Satan” by Cornicelius. (Gramstorff 
Bros., Inc.) 


may be in it the rest of their life? Give examples. 

B. What is meant in this account when it says 
that Jesus was led by “the Spirit” into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted? (See Smart.) Does the Spirit 
tempt a person? Do you think the Spirit at times 
may lead us into places where we must make de- 
cisions and where we will be tempted to choose 
wrong? Why? 

C. Do you think there is any significance to the 
fact that Jesus fasted during these forty days? 
Why do you imagine that the number of days was 
forty? What does this remind us of in the Old 
Testament? Would it have been wrong for Jesus to 
have turned a stone into a loaf of bread to eat when 
he was so hungry? Why do you think as you do? 
What do you think was the basic temptation here? 
Was it the temptation to use his God-given power 
to fulfill physical and material needs? What would 
have been wrong with that? 

D. What does this experience of Jesus mean to 
us today? What would have happened if Jesus had 
done this? Do we have the same decision to make? 
When? In what way? Are we supposed to refuse to 
use our God-given power primarily to gain material 
things? What would this mean in relationship to 
our businesses and our jobs? Do you believe you 
may need to rethink your philosophy of what to do 
with your God-given ability? 
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These latter questions should help the me 
of the class realize that when we use our en 
and power for selfish, materialistic purposes \ 
falling into the vemptation Jesus refuted. Help 
realize that working for a living is not wron 
that to use one’s ability to gain selfish ends is v 
Jesus demanded that spiritual things be first. 


II. A Leap from the Temple. 

A. What do you think would have happer 
Jesus had flung himself from the pinnacle o 
Temple? Would he have obtained a following? 
would they have expected from him? 

B. Each of these first two temptations star 
with the questioning doubt: “If you are ths 
of God” do this or do that? What does that n 
Why did Jesus doubt? Do we too have doubts 
our relationship to God? How do they show 
our lives? Do you think a person should eve 
to test God? Do you think a person should eve 
to bargain with God? Why not? 

C. What was the basic temptation under 
the idea of jumping from the pinnacle of 


Jan. 22: JESUS AND HIS DIS¢ 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Every Bible reader is familiar with the fact 
Jesus had disciples. They play in and out of the 
Gospels. They are so familiar that one is surp 
to find on closer study that we know so much 
about them than we ordinarily assume. The pra 
of having disciples was quite common. The \ 
“disciple” means “pupil,” and all teachers 
disciples who attended their lectures. Even . 
the Baptist, who was more preacher than teac 
had his disciples (John 1:35). Among the r 
formal teachers of the Gentile world the custom 
universal. The philosopher was trained by attac! 
himself to an older philosopher, being with hir 
much as possible and learning by attending 
lectures and questioning him. It was a kind of 
man university, though there was no formal 
riculum and no set time for “graduation.” So 
the young Plato trained as a disciple of Socr: 

One of the interesting things about the disci 
of Jesus is that most of them did not come f 
the “learning” class, the students, or prospec 
scholars. They were nontechnical men, laborers 
artisans, of the class which the Pharisees 
temptuously called “people of the ground.” 
course Jesus himself was of this class, and 
pundits were puzzled because he had wisdom 
yet was a carpenter’s son. 

We all know that there were twelve disci; 
but even this calls for some analysis. In the be 
ning of his ministry Jesus had none at all. W 
he did begin to choose them, he chose gradu 
and not all at once, so that the number was grow 
and was not the same at all times. It did not < 
at twelve, for frequently the larger number of 
followers were called disciples. Luke says sigi 
cantly that Jesus “called his disciples, and ch 


ers Temple? What is the defect with this idea? Do you 

ies imagine Jesus faced this same temptation later? 

ire D. How does this temptation to take a short cut 

em in attaining certain goals affect us today? Do 

put ministers still have this temptation? Do lay persons 

ng. in churches? What is basically wrong with this? 
III. The Temptation to Power. 

A. Do you think this was a serious temptation 
if for Jesus? Did many of his fellow Jews expect an 
he earthly ruler? Why? Did Jesus have to face this 
iat same temptation over and over again? Can you cite 

examples? When did he have occasion to use these 
off words, “Get behind me, Satan,” in a later situation? 
on B. Is there still a temptation among people to 
n? wield power? How does it affect most of us? How 
ut do we often succumb to this desire for power? How 
in do you think a follower of Christ should react to 
ry this instinct for power and position? What was 
ry Jesus’ suggestion as to how a person should attain 
position? Do you think Jesus was right in deciding 
ng that the best way to rule was by being a servant 
he and living by love instead of by might? 
PLES 
from them twelve” (Luke 6:13), so all who followed 
him for a while were called disciples. There were 
apparently twelve who were closer to him than the 
other disciples (though one wonders about the 
at status of some of the devoted women), but there 
ir were also three who were closer than the rest of 
ds the twelve, whom he chose to be with him at the 
ss Transfiguration (Mark 9:2-8), and also in Geth- 
ce semane (Mark 14:32-42). So the question as to who 
‘d his disciples were at any given time probably cannot 
id be answered as definitely as we usually think. This 
in may help explain the fact that while the twelve 
r, are named four times in the New Testament, no 
re two of the lists are exactly alike (Matthew 10:2-4; 
18 Mark 3:16-19; Luke 6:14-16; Acts 1:13). 
g Likewise it is interesting that while we have 
a8 records of two preaching tours on which Jesus sent 
is his followers, one is the mission of the twelve and 
- the other of seventy (Matthew 10:5-15; Luke 10:1- 
96 17). Unless Luke’s figure is an error and the two 
LS missions’ are really one, Jesus had a large number 
3. whom he could use. These preaching tours of the 
S disciples are often thought of as trial preaching for 
n their training, but if Jesus had had anything so 
e academic in mind he would probably, like a good 
d teacher, have been present himself to make com- 
L- ments on their efforts. His purpose was more prob- 
f ably to send them out because the time was very 
e short and he could not reach all the places him- 
1 self. The good news of the Kingdom must be 


preached quickly. Note the urgency in Matthew 
10:5-15 (cf. also Matthew 10:23; 16:28). 

The conditions which Jesus set for those who 
would follow him were drastic. They must be willing 
to say “No” to the self as Jesus had dorfe, and 
willing to be crucified if necessary (Mark 8:34). 
Similarly when two of the members of his inner 
circle asked for the highest places in the coming 
Kingdom, the only question he asked them was 
whether they could suffer as he would suffer 
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(Mark 10:35-88). These passages contain sober 
challenges for all who would call themselves follow- 
ers of Jesus in all ages, but when they were spoken 
Jesus realized that the persecution which was 
developing against him would extend to his followers 
also, as actually it did. Only those who could meet 
it should enlist. 

As learners, Jesus’ followers were disciples. After 
his death they went out into the world as apostles, 
which means those who have been sent, or mission- 
aries. Here, too, the number is indefinite, for while 
we are told more than once that there were twelve 
apostles, we find Paul, Barnabas, and several others 
who were not in the original twelve called apostles 
in the Book of Acts. 

It is surprising that we know so little about the 
activities of the twelve in founding the Church. 
In the biblical book with the significant name “Acts 
of the Apostles,” the roll call occurs in the first 
chapter, and after that the book never mentions 
nine of the twelve. Of another, James, it mentions 
only his death, and of John only the fact that on 
several occasions he was with Peter. Peter alone 
of the twelve is featured in the book. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Beginning with this lesson, we shall spend seven 
Sundays dealing with the public ministry of Jesus. 
In preparation for teaching this unit, it will be wise 
for you to read this lesson and the one for next 
Sunday immediately and then, as soon as you receive 
the February issue of ADULT TEACHER, read through 
the lessons for the next four Sundays. 

In preparation for this lesson, you should get a 
concordance and look up all references to each of the 
twelve apostles. You may want to ask some of your 
class members to be ready to tell all they can learn 
about the twelve or at least the more prominent 
disciples. The materials by Scarborough (Adult 
Student) will be very helpful in this regard. 

Depending upon your class’s interests and needs, 
you may wish to spend your time during this lesson 
either on the individual disciples or upon the re- 
quirements and demands for discipleship in that 
day and this. Our lesson plan that follows gives 
suggestions of both kinds, and you may want to 
combine both in your class session. You will de- 
termine your purpose, of course. 

To begin this session, you could remind the group 
that for the past three Sundays we have been dis- 


Jan. 29: THE GALILEAN MINISTRY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


It is generally agreed among scholars that noth- 
ing like an exhaustive life of Jesus, setting each 
incident and saying in its proper place, is possible. 
In the first place, what we have in the Gospels is a 
series of brief passages, usually very loosely con- 


cussing Jesus’ preparation for his ministry—how 
he was baptized by John the Baptist and the in- 
fluence of this forerunner upon him; and then 
Jesus’ experience in the wilderness as he sought 
to find God’s will for his life and a philosophy by 
which to carry out God’s mission. Following this, 
you can explain that the lesson today is the begin- 
ning of a unit on “The Public Ministry of Jesus,” 
which will continue for seven Sundays. Then you 
can state that the lesson today deals with Jesus’ 
disciples. 


I. Why the Disciples? 


A. How many disciples did Jesus have? How 
many apostles were there? What is the difference 
between an apostle and a disciple? 

B. Why do you think Jesus had twelve apostles? 
Was he the first man to have such a band of dis- 
ciples? What was the relationship between Jesus’ 
disciples and those of John the Baptist? Had any 
of Jesus’ disciples been followers of John? Which 
ones? How do you know? 

C. What type of men did Jesus choose to be his 
intimate companions? Why do you think he chose 
laymen instead of professional religious leaders? 


II. What the Disciples Did. 


A. Why does the Bible say that Jesus had 
apostles? Why did he want a group of men to be 
with him all the time? What did he want to teach 
them especially? What did he want them to do when 
he sent them out? Do you think Jesus was wise to 
spend so much time teaching such a small group 
of men? 

B. How do we know so much of what Jesus taught 
the disciples? Why do Bible scholars think that 
Mark got the information about Jesus from Peter? 


III. The Demands of Discipleship. 


A. Do you think it was easy to be a disciple of 
Jesus? Why not? What were some of the demands 
that He made of them? Do you think these demands 
were unreasonable? Why were they necessary? 

B. What demands does Jesus make upon his 
followers today? Are they just exactly the same as 
in his day? Seemingly, some of his instructions to 
his disciples were concerned with specific conditions 
or problems of that day. How can we decide which 
teachings were just for followers then and which 
ones apply today? 

C. Describe the attitude and characteristics of a 
true disciple of Jesus today. How do we measure 
up to that concept? Do you think you can honestly 
call yourself his disciple? 


nected with their contexts, and most of them com- 
plete in themselves. And further, the same material 
which one Gospel puts at one place in the life of 
Jesus another places elsewhere. The cleansing of 
the Temple, for instance, is at the very beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry in John, and at the very end in 
the other Gospels. Many of the sayings of Jesus 
which Matthew has in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Luke records under entirely different conditions. 
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When we try, therefore, to study “The Ga 
Ministry,” we must realize that we cannot be 
of the exact contents of this phase of his min 
Some of what Matthew records in Galilee, 
records in Perea. Studies of the Galilean mii 
usually tend to follow Mark, whose outline is 
cut. 

Galilee was the northernmost of the three 
sions of Palestine in Jesus’ day, not larger t 
few counties in an American state. For cent 
down till shortly before the birth of Jes 
had been Gentile territory, and Gentiles were 
numerous. The cities, like Caesarea and Sepp! 
were largely Gentile, while the rural life 
Jewish. Largely for this reason, the stricter 
down in Judea assumed a very superior att 
toward Galileans. Here, in the hillside villas 
Nazareth, Jesus grew up, and Capernaum, no 
away on the northwest shore of the Sea of G: 
was the center of most of his ministry. 

When Jesus came back from his baptism 
temptation, he started preaching in the tow: 
Galilee. His theme was the Kingdom, or reis 
God on earth, and the necessity of moral refor 
a condition of entering it. This had been the t! 
of John the Baptist before him (Matthew 3 
4:17), but while the austere John had fright 
people with the idea of the coming Kingdom, J 
made it good news. Both announced that this 1 
of God was to come in the future. God’s will 
certainly not being done on earth then, and « 
not until people were changed. 

In a sense the Kingdom was also present. J 
was not thinking of military conquest of ener 
which was what the Kingdom meant to most, 
of the miraculous remaking of the physical v 
into a new Garden of Eden, the dream of ot! 
To him the Kingdom meant God’s reign in 
hearts of men, and this had already begun in 
self and his followers, as a leaven which w 
leaven the whole lump. The Kingdom of God 
already in their midst (Luke 17:21). 

Matthew collected things which Jesus said du 
this period, and has given us as a sample of 
preaching the long Sermon on the Mount (Matt 
5 through 7). But many of the teachings found « 
where, such as the collection of parables in 
13th chapter, and many of the passages in 
other Gospels, such as Luke’s parables of the ( 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, belonged in 
probability to the period of teaching in Galilee 
fact, most of the teachings of Jesus can be pi: 
here. 

While preaching this gospel of childlike love 
God and brotherly love for men, Jesus also i! 
trated it by his help to his needy brothers. 
remarkable identification of himself with the « 
casts and the underprivileged was a brilliant i! 
tration of the ideals he was teaching. The s: 
was true of the way he used his power to heal. 

Several things seem to have combined to b: 
this Galilean ministry to an end. One was its v 


popularity. Jesus’ reputation as a wonder wor 


spread fast, and it seems really to have become 
embarrassment to him. It is hard to interest pe: 
in a moral or spiritual message when there i 
miracle worker at hand. Jesus complained that t 
were interested only in the “signs.” It is interest 
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to glance through the first eight chapters of Mark 
to notice how often, after he had helped someone, 
he told him not to mention it. On one occasion the 
whole town, excited by the cures which he had 
worked the day before, crowded around his house 
before sunrise. Peter was elated because of the 
seeming success, but Jesus immediately left town. 
“Let us go to the next towns, that I may preach 
there also; for that is why I came out” (Mark 1:38). 

Another cause for the failure of the Galilean 
ministry was the hostility of the religious author- 
ities. There was little if anything in the teachings 
of Jesus which they could oppose. Most of it had 
been said in different words by their own scribes. 
Jesus’ summary of religion as loving God supremely 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self was quoted from 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 

But in his concern for people Jesus had ignored 
some of the treasured laws of the professionals, 
specially those relating to association with outcasts 
and observing the Sabbath. This outraged them to 
the point where they conspired with the king’s 
advisers as to how they might put him to death 
(Mark 3:6). This may have had something to do 
with King Herod’s decision to kill Jesus (Luke 
13:31-32). From that point his life was in danger, 
and he went north into territory beyond Herod’s 
jurisdiction (Mark 8:27). 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The lesson for this Sunday is a survey of the 
entire Galilean ministry of Jesus. During the next 
five weeks, you will be studying this part of the life 
of Jesus more in detail. In this introductory lesson, 
you should help the members of your class get an 
over-all view of this period of approximately three 
years in the life of the Master. 

To introduce this lesson, you can remind the 
class that in the lesson last Sunday you discussed 
the disciples of Jesus: why he had disciples; what 
he demanded of them; and who they were. Explain 
again that all of these men were not chosen at one 
time. 


I. The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry. 

A. Did Jesus begin his ministry immediately 
after his baptism and temptations? Why, seemingly, 
did he delay? What event, according to Mark, was 
the cause of Jesus’ starting to preach when he did? 
These questions should help the class realize that 
Jesus’ ministry began when John was put into 
prison. 

B. Where did Jesus center his ministry? Why 
do you think he chose Capernaum? Why not 
Nazareth or Jerusalem? What kind of city was 
Capernaum? Was it a good place for a new gospel 
to be taught? Why? 

C. How old was Jesus when he began his min- 
istry? How do you know? How long did his public 
ministry last? Why does it seem likely that this 
was a period of approximately three years? Do we 
know exactly what Jesus did and where he went 
during these years? 

[CONTINUED ON THIRD COVER PAGE] 
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1. A Job Is a Job—Or Is It? 
[SEE PAGE 46, ADULT STUDENT | 


There can be no escaping the fact that there has 
come a considerable shift of opinion and practice 
within the ranks of those who call themselves good 
church members, on the issue of participation in the 
liquor business. The rule still stands in the Method- 
ist Discipline. One of the offenses for which a 
member of The Methodist Church may be brought 
to trial and, if found guilty, expelled from the 
church is that of “buying, selling, or manufactur- 
ing intoxicating liquor as a beverage” (Paragraph 
969). From a strictly legal point of view that should 
be enough. A sincere Christian will not violate the 
law of his church. 

Laws, however, rest back upon reasoned con- 
viction. We can never afford to forget that one of 
the reasons that the attempt to deal with the liquor 
problem by legal prohibition broke down was that 
we did not give enough attention to building and 
sustaining an enlightened public opinion that re- 
jected the whole traffic in beverage alcohol as un- 
worthy of respectable citizenship. 

A newspaper publisher who was challenged upon 
his policy of accepting advertisements of liquor 
for publication in his paper replied that as long as 
liquor was recognized by the law as legitimate 
merchandise he would consider his advertising 
columns open to advertisements of this along with 
all other forms of legal merchandise. Perhaps a 
man who recognizes no moral scruples in the use 
of alcoholic beverages might apply the same prin- 
ciple to the question of employment in the business. 

The matter of the unequivocal opposition of the 
church, expressed in a formal rule in the Discipline, 
is one that any sincere member of the church can- 
not lightly thrust aside. Discipleship to Jesus en- 
tails real costs; and one is not much of a Christian 
who is not willing to accept real sacrifice as part of 
the cost of discipleship. But there is much more to 
it than that. Our whole generation has been inclined 
to shrug out from under onerous responsibilities 
altogether too lightly. Grant it, for the sake of the 
argument, that some people seem to drink with 
moderation; others do not. Can a Christian evade 
his responsibility by pleading the need of his 
family, knowing that the occupation by which he 
earns his living makes him a participant in thrust- 
ing temptation into the way of his neighbors? 


2. Housemaid’s Wages 


Many busy and harassed housewives have seldom 
given much thought to the situation in which the 
maids whom they employ find themselves. Most of 
the talk, when women who employ domestic help 
get together, usually runs along the line of the 
difficulty they experience in securing dependable 
maids; the scandalous wages they demand; their 
general carelessness and irresponsibility. Few take 
the trouble to find out the kind of circumstances 
under which these women live. 


In one way of looking at it, these are matters that 
are outside the range of their employers’ responsi- 
bilities. And yet, as Christians, can we hold our- 
selves aloof from any concern for those who work 
for us, in whatever capacity? The kind of personal 
and family problems that continually harass a maid 
must have a direct bearing upon her sense of 
responsibility to her employer, and the kind of 
service she renders. There is no question that the 
general impression that employers are inclined to 
pay as little as they must has a bearing upon the 
tendency of which they often complain, of their 
employees to skimp the work that they do, to carry 
off articles of food and clothing for their own use, 
and to become careless of the hours that they work. 

The Methodist Church has, through its General 
Conference, over the past half century, worked out 
a carefully phrased statement of principles concern- 
ing the rights of labor and the responsibility of 
Christians toward those whom they employ. We 
find it in Paragraph 2020 in the Discipline. When 
we have thought of this “Social Creed” at all, we 
have usually thought of it as applying to big indus- 
tries. We have seldom stopped to ask ourselves what 
bearing these principles should have upon our 
personal attitudes and behavior. 

It would be a good thing, if you are leading a 
forum discussion of this problem, to have someone 
make a careful study of the pertinent sections of 
this “Social Creed” and offer some suggestions as 
to how this should be applied to the relationships 
between a sincere Christian housewife and the 
maid whom she employs. 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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Aids to Teaching [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32| 


D. What geographical area was covered during 
these years? It might be well to have a map and 
let the class point out the various towns mentioned 
in the accounts of the Galilean ministry of Jesus. 

EK. What were the major characteristics of this 
portion of the ministry of Jesus? Was Jesus popular 
with the masses of people? Why? What seemingly 
appealed to them most? Why did opposition arise? 
Who were the leaders of the opposition? Do you 
think it surprising that people should oppose one 
as good and kind and wonderful as Jesus? 


II. The Galilean Ministry (Mark 1:14 through 
7:23). 

In studying this portion of Jesus’ life, it would 
be helpful to put on the blackboard an outline of the 
events during this period. The outline as given by 
Scarborough could be used for this purpose. You 
will not want to look up all the references listed in 
this outline during this lesson as time will not 
permit and also future lessons will include this 
material. However, it might be interesting to turn 
to a typical day in the life of Jesus and read or have 
read aloud Mark 1:14-45. 


Ill. The Later 
through 9:50). 


Here again, it would be well to copy on the 
blackboard the outline as given by Scarborough. 


IV. A Summary. 

. Jesus’ early preaching and its popularity. 

. Jesus’ use of miracles to further the Kingdom. 

The choice and training of his disciples. 

. The rising opposition to Jesus. 

. Peter’s realization of Jesus’ messiahship and 
Jesus’ teaching of his death and passion. 


Galilean Ministry (Mark 7:24 


EOD 








MANY FAMILIES ARE REPRESENTED in the church 
by only one of its members. Sometimes it is only the 
child; other times the father or mother attend. Then 
again, there are families who are not represented at all. 
Folks like these reside in every community. Certainly, 
there are many in your own! 

Does your church have a plan for reaching these 
people? Do you keep in constant contact with them? 

Do they know what the church is 
doing and how they may take part 
in its program? If not, The Chris- 
tian Home magazine is the answer 
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Its purpose is to unite church and home. 
n in each adult class should have an op- 


read The Christian Home and find out just 


t can be to them in their own homes and 
could mean to many of their friends. 
nts read The Christian Home they become 
us of their Christian duty and generally 
effort to have the entire family attend 
hurch school. Why not make it your per- 
ibility to see that your class members know 
iristian Home? You will be doing an excel- 
or them and your church. 
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Free Sample 


If you would like to see 
a current issue of he 


Christian Home, — please 
reasest it: from vour Pub- 


lishing House. 














